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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Parliament was prorogued on Friday until 15 Janu- 
ary. Curiosity was felt as to how the delicate fact 
of the collision between the two Houses would be put 
in the King’s Speech. The ‘‘ Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons ”’ are thanked for their liberality, and regret 
is expressed that ‘‘ that provision has proved unavail- 
ing ’’. But the future will make everything right. The 
new Parliament is to assemble, as Mr. Asquith has told 


us, “‘ at such a time as to make it possible to provide | 


retrospectively and prospectively for the needs of the 
——- financial year’. There is to be no chaos after 
all. 


The hundred-and-ten ton gun may be obsolete in the 
Navy. It is not so in party politics. The Prime 
Minister had it out on Thursday, and fired it off. The 
report was so loud that all the windows in Westminster 
ought to have been broken. The Prime Minister had 


exampled in the history of the British Parliament. 


When the Finance Bill left this House it represented in actual political tacticians than for Revolutionists. 


a greater degree than can be said of any measure of our — 


time the pure, well-sifted and deliberate work of an 


| by now. 


overwhelming majority of the representatives of the | 


people on a matter which by the custom of generations | this week again it has been very much the same, Lord 


and by the course of practically unbroken authority is 
the province of this House and of this House alone.” 
Eighty-four words with a solitary full-stop for breath- 
ing space! If Mr. Stead could produce something of 
this sort, we really should begin to think there was 
a good deal in Julia’s talks with Mr. Gladstone. 


Mr. Balfour, in his reply to Mr. Asquith, put the 


Liberal passion for these abstract resolutions neatly— | tunity to do so in the way that Lowe pleaded for—wrap- 


“they bind nobody, they help nobody, they hurt 
nobody; I doubt whether they encourage anybody ; 
and I am sure they do not frighten anybody ”’. 
Most of this is probably quite true, but one can 


quite understand why such abstractions are favourite 
Liberal weapons—they cannot be snatched out of 
their hands by the House of Lords. Moreover, per- 
haps it is not very discreet to bring these resolu- 
tions into too much ridicule. We have heard a Chair- 
man of Committees say the less Bills that pass the 
better, and it is certainly true that the less Liberal legis- 
lation there is the better. Hence these abstract resolu- 
tions may be regarded not unkindly. 


On Tuesday night the House of Lords flung out the 
Budget by 350 votes to 75, and next morning in the 
City Consols showed ‘‘ a slight upward tendency ’’. 
Indeed, look where we will, we cannot see any sign of 
that grim and stern revolution which Lord Denman, 
Captain of the Honourable Corps of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms, has promised us. Captain Hemphill, Chairman 
of the Political Committee of the National Liberal Club 
and Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, seems to have 
failed his admirers: after his call to the people, they 
must have looked for at least a head or two on a pike 
Yet the people are so very peaceful and 
orderly that it is not even necessary for the police to 
ask anybody to move on! 


The debate in the House of Lords has in truth cleared 


: ‘ the absurd delusion that anything in th t 
loaded it to the muzzle, as his opening shot proved: 


Mr. Speaker Sir we are met in circumstances un- for the House of Lords to stake its influence on flinging 


nature of a Revolution is in the air. Is it good policy 
out a money bill? That is a question much more for 
Last 
week three of the four chief speeches—Lord Rose- 
bery’s, Lord Cromer’s, and Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s 
—were almost wholly devoted to this question; and 


Morley, Lord James of Hereford, Lord Courtney, Lord 
Curzon, and Lord Cawdor each handling in his own 
style the same theme. 


What could one imagine more decorous and consti- 
tutional than the way in which the whole matter has 


| been dealt with so far? If the Constitution really is 


going to die this time, it is being given plenty of oppor- 
ping its toga about it in the most approved style. 


Lord Curzon’s speech stands out as by far the 
strongest in the second half of the debate. It is 
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doubtful whether it is not the best speech he has ever 
made, though perhaps his address on Empire at the 
Guildhall some years ago was rarer or more elaborate 
in thought. Lord Curzon has gifts of oratory, but his 
best gift, after all, is his manhood and spirit. That was 
his real addition to the debate. Before he spoke the 
peers had listened day after day to counsels of wily 
wisdom. Lord Rosebery, Lord Cromer, Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, Lord James, Lord Courtney, Lord Morley, 
and Lord Crewe, counsel such as theirs well absorbed 
is enough to make of any young man—well, one is 
bound to say—a regular old woman. After many days 
with the Constitution-sticklers, it is a relief to find one- 
self in the company of an empire-builder. 


“1° . 
Lord Curzon’s confident and brilliant speech is the | money to certain persons for roads and economic 


more valuable because everybody who knows anything 
whatever about him knows he is ‘‘ a House of Commons 
man’’. Ignorant writers in Radical papers have an 
idea that Lord Curzon is a superior, splendid person 
who looks down from Viceregal heights on popular 
representation and so forth. Whereas in reality Lord 


Curzon has a passionate belief in this representation. | 


We do not imagine this—we know it. We have heard 
him express it with all the impatience of sincerity. 
Mr. Balfour declares he is a House of Commons man; 
Lord St. Aldwyn is said to hold aloof from the Budget 
debate because he is at heart of the same persuasion ; 


in this matter. He would give the eldest son of a peer 
the power to stay in the House of Commons. Yet he 
does not hesitate a moment about speaking and voting 
for Lord Lansdowne’s amendment; and one has not 
the faintest doubt that Pitt, Chatham and Canning 
would in a like case have done likewise. 


Frankly, we are disappointed with the speech of the 
Archbishop of York. We got a good deal, but we ex- 
pected more. Everyone knows that Dr. Lang has the 
voice and habit of an orator; so that goes without 
saying. But it is strange that this very remarkable 
man did not see that the opportunity for an ecclesiastic 
in the House of Lords is not to make an ordinary 
political speech. He might say, of course, if he 
pleased, that we were disappointed in his speech because 
he voted against our side. But we knew very well that 
Dr. Lang was a Liberal—or a cross between a Liberal 
and a Socialist—and would vote according to his 
sympathies. Quite right. Why not? But surely he 
should have told the House things that most peers were 
not in a way to know about, and not lecture them on 
‘** tacking ’’ and resolutions. Any peer could do that 
as well as he. An archbishop is in the House as an 
archbishop, not as a peer. One digression, on the 
mind of the street-corner Socialist, was to the point ; 
but he was soon back to his party politics. And really 
Dr. Lang’s modesty was excessive. 


Lord Denman made a terrific black list of the Dukes. 
The Duke of Rutland proposes the gagging of the 
whole Labour party. The Duke of Montrose would 
have Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill sit down to 
a chop and glass of ale with Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. 
Snowden. The Duke of Beaufort would put Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill in the midst of twenty 
couple of dog hounds. The Duke of Montrose’s plan 
sounds harsh. The Duke of Beaufort’s plan seems 
terrible, but perhaps he, as a good hunting man, only 
wishes to see these two Ministers duly ‘‘ blooded ’’. 


The debate ended with a quiet speech by Lord Crewe. 
He has grown into a distinctly good debater, though 
he is not biting or brilliant. When he says the House 
of Lords is resolving itself into a Committee of Public 
Safety, he strains analogy. That Committee was cer- 
tainly a sinister body, and most of its members lost their 
heads ; but at any rate it had the satisfaction of seeing 
most of the Constitutionists lose theirs first. And if we 
follow Lord Crewe aright, he and his friends are the 
Constitutionists in this drama. 


Are the Lords, asked Lord Lovat, to be reduced to 
the ineffectiveness of a dog barking behind a carriage? 


The question was not put in the Budget debate, but 
when the Lords’ amendments on the Development Bill 
came back from the House of Commons. The 
Commons are in an ungracious and churlish temper 
with the Lords, and they have spitefully claimed 
privilege over the money grants in the Development 
Bill. Lord Lansdowne showed that they have usually 
waived their privilege in similar instances in the past. 
By insisting on treating the Development Bill as 
technically a money Bill, the Commons refused to con- 
sider important amendments of the Lords on their 
merits. 


Lord Crewe did not deny that this was what had 
happened. The whole purpose of the Bill is to grant 


development. If the Lords are to have no say on these 
grants nor the persons to whom they are to be made, 
they cannot do anything with the Bill at all except pass 
it. If this is not ‘‘ Commons’ arrogance’’, in Mr. 
Asquith’s phrase, what would be? Privileges such as 
these cannot be kept out of future discussions about 
the relations of the two Houses. The Lords did not 
insist on their amendments, but they entered a protest 


_ against the Commons’ action on their Journals, and 


recorded that the Bill involved questions of policy in 
which both Houses are concerned, and with which the 


but Lord Curzon would go further than either of them | Lords have in the past been accustomed to deal. 


The’essence of the controversy between Lord Carring- 
ton and Mr. Prothero over the sale of the Duke of 
Bedford’s Thornley estate is in two brief sentences from 
Mr. Prothero’s letter in Monday’s papers: ‘‘ Lord 
Carrington prophesies that the future income derived 
from the sale of the estate will be £30,000. If this 
proves correct, his Grace receives nothing for the land 
and under 2 per cent. on the capital expenditure ’’— 
which has been 41,815,353 since the year 1816. Mr. 
Prothero’s estimate, on Lord Carrington’s own calcula- 
tions, stands uncontradicted, so that, taking the estate 
as a whole, anything derived from it by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s proposed taxation would have to be in sub- 
stance a tax on invested capital. 


In his reply next day Lord Carrington rested his case 
on the statement that the estate had actually been sold 
‘** for over three-quarters of a million sterling ’’; but 
£30,000 on this is only 4 per cent., leaving us still to 
seek the taxable ‘‘ increment ’’. That is as to the 
selling value, assuming Lord Carrington’s three- 
quarters of a million to be right; but then this selling 
value, as shown by Mr. Prothero, is a trifle of 
41,065,353 less than the capital actually expended on 
the estate. In other words, at the price received 
the Duke loses much over half the capital investment, 
and gets 4 per cent. on the remainder. Trying to 
justify increased taxation for an estate like this is a 
poor kind of occupation. 


Only one serious cattle-drive appears to have followed 
the removal of the more objectionable proposals from the 
Land Bill by the Lords, though Mr. William Redmond 
declared that he ‘‘ would not be responsible for East 
Clare’’. The ‘‘ Western News ’’, published in Galway, 
says that ‘‘ the cattle-driving period inaugurated for the 
first of November has passed off rather quietly ’’, and 
denounces the national policy of ‘‘ organised crime”’, 
quoting Mr. Birrell to ask ‘‘ whether ‘ Hell in Ireland ’ 
comes within the Ten Commandments ’’. The same 
paper openly charges the Irish party with having sup- 
ported ‘‘ the colossal robbery of Ireland ’’ proposed by 
the Budget. Such print is new to Galway. The 
Nationalist members had better look out when these 
symptoms develop at the very nerve centres of 
agrarianism. 


Everyone will be pleased that Admiral Sir Arthur 
Wilson has been appointed to be First Sea Lord in suc- 
cession to Sir John Fisher. There is certainly reason for 
national self-congratulation on the merits of the appoint- 
ment—Sir Arthur Wilson is the one man, we should say, 
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whom the best men of all parties in the Navy—that we 
should have to speak of parties in the Navy !—would have 
hit on for the post. Also the nation may congratulate 
itself on the appointment, as much for what it super- 
sedes as for what it brings. There is a chance now for 
the restoration of the old order and the good naval spirit. 


Just when the members of our own Parliament are 
dispersing to the uttermost parts of the country, 
the German Reichstag meets to begin a new session. 
The German Emperor’s Speech from the Throne to the 
assembling Reichstag precedes by only a few days the 
King’s Speech to the dissolving Parliament. It coin- 
cided, indeed, with the decisive act of Tuesday, which 
was to set our members of Parliament scurrying. Last 
session in the Reichstag was occupied, as our Parlia- 
ment was, with finance, and many domestic questions 
had to stand over. In the approaching session it 
would seem from the Speech that they are to be re- 
sumed as the principal business. The imperial insur- 
ance laws against sickness are to be extended, and life 
insurance introduced for the benefit of surviving rela- 
tives. The conditions of home work are to be regu- 
lated, and a Bill on Criminal Procedure to be re-intro- 
duced. In England the quarrels of the Montagus and 
Capulets will be too exciting for any useful work to be 
done. 

a 


King Manuel might or might not have enjoyed the 
sensation which King Pataud—to give this notorious 
vaurien his Paris nickname—arranged for him at the 
Opera. King Pataud, who once cut off all the electric 
supply in Paris, threatened to cut off the light at the 
Qpera on the night King Manuel was there. The 
Bureau of the Opera were in the midst of a dispute with 
their electricians, and this was Pataud’s method of 
bringing them to terms. It succeeded, and the light 
was not actually put out. Then King Pataud strolled 
along to a meeting where the other King, Jaurés, was 
d:scussing ‘‘ Comment nous ferons la Révolution ’’, and 
happened to be deriding the Pataud attempt at 
revolution by practical jokes. Pataud arrived at this 
critical moment and bragged about his latest exploit, 
and also lied about it, as he said the lights had been 
put out. M. Jaurés, still disapproving, asked ‘‘ Will 
the Proletariat see any clearer because the King of 
Portugal has been left for two minutes without a 
light? ’’ But Pataud is not the sort of man to worry 
about that. 


The tunnel through the Andes is finished, and Val- 
paraiso will soon be within reach of Buenos Ayres. 
Chile and Peru thus come into contact with Brazil and 
Argentina. The building of this railway is symbolic 
of a change in South American politics. Chile and 
Argentina, once so ready to be truculent, have worked 
together in a scheme that brings them closer. South 
America is beginning to hear and obey a call to unite. 
Should South America once feel itself a peculiar unit 
among the continents, a new competitor will come into 
the circle of Great Powers. All the straws are blowing 
the same way. Brazil and Argentina have just helped 
Chile to get her dispute settled with the United States, 
and have won something like a diplomatic victory. 


And who is to settle this dispute?—His Majesty 
King Edward VII. Notice, too, that the boring of 
the tunnel was a triumph for British engineers. The 
omens are good. South America will have to face a 
serious question. Is she to come among us with a 
character and voice of her own, or is South America to 
be lost in America? We hope and hope again that the 
small voice will not be shouted down. Nor is there 
any reason why it should be, if Europe wakes up in time 
to the importance of South America and refuses to be 
frightened awzy by the loudness (and it will probably 
be very loud) of the Pan-American rally. There is no 
need for anybody to be frightened. Even the President 
of a republic in the middle of revolution can hold his 
own by refusing to be deafened. The United States 


will probably let President Zelaya’s Government die a 
natural death. True, by way of helping nature they 
have severed diplomatic relations. It was the least they 
could do after the tall talk, and it may or may not lead 
to war. But United States caution has been most 
marked. 


Oppertune object-lessons in the advantage of a tariff 
on the one hand, and of colonial preference on the other, 
have come this week from Canada and Australia. 
Canada has the power to retaliate, and is prepared to 
use it. Hence the Americans are officially advised to 
consider whether they should not postpone the imposi- 
tion of the maximum tariff under the Payne Act till 1911 
in order to escape border reprisals. The United States 
has to take into account the retaliatory powers of a 
colony, though she rides rough-shod over that colony’s 
mother country. In tariff matters, as things British are 
now, the part is greater than the whole. Then Vic- 
toria, as the result of preference, is placing a large order 
for electrical appliances with England instead of Ger- 
many, notwithstanding Germany’s lower tenders. The 
Canadian treaty with France has only been allowed to 
go through the Dominion Parliament without serious 
challenge because it can be cancelled at twelve months’ 
notice, and so would not stand indefinitely in the way 
of reciprocal preference between Great Britain and the 
Dominion. 


New South Wales, and Australia generally, is suffer- 
ing so much from the coal strike that the public are 
ceasing to care who is to blame for it—the employers or 
the men. The one thing desired is that the parties 
should agree to a conference and to mediation. The 
Employers’ Federation, the Government, and the 
public are agreed on forcing this mediation. The ques- 
tion is how and by what force it can be compelled ; 
the Government threatens to use the Industrial Disputes 
Act, but 20,000 men cannot be forced to work or sent 
to prison. Anticipating failure, the suggestion is made 
that the Government should help the employers to 
obtain labour and force the opening of all mines and fac- 
tories. The Government is just as helpless to do the 
one as the other; and the third proposal of the Labour 
party to nationalise the mines is as hopeless. It looks 
as if hunger alone will provide a solution. 


In Mr. Dutt India has lost one of the best known of 
that group of visionary reformers who see her eman- 
cipated and governing herself under British protection. 
He gave a certain amount of respectability to a 
movement which he was not strong enough to keep 
under. His antagonism to foreign rule was softened 
by his twenty-five years in the Indian Civil Service, 
where he was the first Indian to reach the responsible 
post of Divisional Commissioner. After his retirement 
Mr. Dutt began to criticise the Administration to 
which he had belonged. Unluckily he selected for 
attack the Land Revenue System, of which, like most 
Bengalis under the Permanent Settlement, he knew 
little. His agitation, however, proved useful in 
evoking the vindication of British methods with which 
Lord Curzon’s name is associated. 


Messrs. Cadburys’ action for libel against the ‘‘ Stan- 
dard ’’ raises a most peculiar and interesting question. 
Messrs. Cadburys since 1901 have bought through 
brokers cocoa which came to the English market from the 
Portuguese island of San Thomé, but did not themselves 
own any plantations in San Thomé. It was unfortunate 
for Messrs. Cadburys, with their religious and philan- 
thropic reputation, that this cocoa is produced by what is 
practically slave labour. Last year the ‘‘ Standard ”’ 
pointed this out in severe terms, and asserted that 
Messrs. Cadburys had been indifferent and had done 
nothing to put an end to this state of slavery. This was 
the libel complained of, and Mr. W. A. Cadbury has him- 
self given evidence ard has had Sir Edward Grey as 
witness to show that in the special circumstances the 
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‘* Standard’s *’ allegations ought not to have been made. 
One of the remarkable characteristics of the trial is the 
cross-examination by Sir Edward Carson, which sug- 
gests and presses many of the bitterest political and social 
and religious controversies between Liberals and Con- 
servatives and Churchmen and Nonconformists of late 
years. 


After all Bath Street is not safe. Most municipal 
corporations are Philistines; but the Corporation of 
Bath are more. They seem to be an assembly of 
Goliaths. One had thought that these enterprising 
tradesmen had been shamed by national public opinion 
out of their little scheme to pull down one of the most 
interesting streets of old Bath to make room for a 
modern ‘‘ handsome and commodious structure ’’. 
Messrs. Waring, who were to carry out the scheme, 
unlike their employers, had sensibility enough to draw 
back from the outrage. They wisely let the matter 
alone, and they have now no wish to put a defacing 
touch to a single pillar in Bath Street. But this does 
not suit the worthy Corporation at all. They see busi- 
ness for themselves in a new huge hotel. What is 
beauty to them? So they are forcing Messrs. Waring 
under legal threats to start demolition. 


If Waring’s should have the courage still to prove 
refractory, they would have public opinion everywhere 
and the sympathy of every really good citizen of Bath on 
their side. The Corporation is as wrong in its business 
judgment as in its taste. There are plenty of good 
hotels in Bath, and no one would choose the centre of 
the town, stifling, shut in, with no prospect, to stay 
at. But what Bath does want is the obvious eponymous 
thing—better baths and more. The Corporation’s plan 
is to make a futile little addition to the baths, using up 
practically the whole space for a mammoth hotel. The 
right thing would be to use the whole space for baths. 
This would be doing something real to restore to this 
fine old city its lost fortunes. 


The price of the modern novel is again to the fore. 
In the terrific battle which the ‘‘ Times ’’ waged against 
the publishers six shillings was declared to be exorbitant. 
It was said that eighty thousand words of fiction could be 
easily turned out at a profit for half that sum; the sale 
of four hundred odd copies at six shillings ‘‘ covers ”’; 
and a novel that does not sell to that extent is not worth 
publishing at all. But here is Mr. De Morgan coming 
along with not eighty but two hundred thousand words, 
and Mr. Heinemann offering his work at the rate of 
five shillings per hundred thousand, which is substan- 
tially cheaper than the six shillings per eighty thousand 
rate. And yet the Libraries are not happy! Authors 
and publishers to-day seem to be the only class of people 
who have not the right to live. 


The improper book, too, is getting a boom. Some- 
body is going to have a committee to taste the stuff 
beforehand, and decide whether it is too high for public 
consumption. Mrs. Grundy is to be up in arms, and 
she is to prod the authors of doubtful books with her 
gingham. But, alas! it is not only a question of some 
books to-day being too high— it is a question of books, 
high or low, to-day being far too many. A man who 
cannot write is yet often a prolific producer of printed 
matter in books and papers. If he has been somewhere, 
or knows something, or has thought of something, that 
is enough : the printing press is ready. 


It is just as if an intelligent or well-informed man who 
admires a landscape or knows the features of a striking 
face were forthwith to get a box of colours and a camel’s 
hair brush, and, without any idea of painting, proceed 
to make a daub and send it off to the public galleries and 
picture dealers, where it will be hung on the wall or in 
the window. Writing is not only an art, it is an ex- 
tremely difficult art. Is it not a strange thing that 
to-day, when there is next to no chance for any writer 
in any province of print unless he can produce something 
uncommon, the multitude of undistinguished amateurs 
grows and grows? 


BEFORE PHILIPPI. 


‘* Why now, blow wind, swell billow, and swim bark! 
The storm is up, and all is on the hazard."’ 


T last. Parliament has had its say, and the real 
action is about to begin. These preambles and 
preludes are rather trying. After a time they get on 
the nerves. Both sides know very well that the time for 
parleying is past; the issue must be fought out in the 
country, and can be settled nowhere else. So the sooner 
we get to business the better. We could say with young 
Octavius : 


** Come, come, the cause of arguing makes us sweat, 
The proof of it will turn to redder drops.’’ 


We do not mean by this that we are literally eager for 
our opponents’ blood, neither are we predicting civil war ; 
though there are issues involved in this controversy which 
in times past have been soluble only by force. In one sense 
it is so now; every general election is an appeal to force. 
Nobody believes because his side has lost that it was 
wrong, or was worsted in argument. Everybody whose 
side loses an election believes he was beaten by the brute 
force of ignorant numbers, and makes from it no sort 
of inference that success is anything else than what is 
meant by the success of a victorious army. True, the 
winning side does believe that righteousness has 
triumphed; so does every successful army. The real 
use of an election, as of war, is to find a way out of a 
seeming impasse. We all hope that way out found will 
be the best ; but that an election is certain to do that, none 
of us, however enthusiastic a democrat, in the least 
believes. But it is something even to get to a settlement 
of any kind; to have done with these Homeric challenges 
before the battle. 

Liberal leaders really seem to imagine that they will 
frighten, or at any rate greatly impress, us by their 
constant insistence on the extreme gravity of the 
ccecasion and the certainty that we are going out to our 
destruction. Pompous solemnity can go no further than 
the tragic warnings of Mr. Asquith and the awful de- 
nunciations of the Lord Chancellor. Evidently, as Lord 
Curzon wittily suggested, he thought he was sentencing 
the House of Lords and the whole Unionist party 
to death. All this concern of our opponents for our 
safety is rather absurd; it is in ill taste. We are not 
boys to be taught how to conduct ourselves. It is 
also very silly. Seeing that the thing they warn 
us against is the very thing they most want—our 
political ruin—are we likely to heed them? If they 
really believed we were choosing our battle ground 
so badly, and the time, they would be very silent 
indeed about it, for fear we might become aware 
of the position and change our plan. It is very clear 
to the Unionist leaders that the Government has been 
hoping by some means or another to put us off this 
fight. When the Archbishop of York suggests to 
us, with such kind thought for our interest, that it 
would be better tactics to pass the Budget, there is but 
one possible answer, “‘ In vain is the net spread ’’. One 
would have thought Dr. Lang would perceive the 
futility of talking in that way. The forebodings of the 
cross-bench men were different. These were really 
afraid. Constitutional timidity visibly depressed them. 
The Cassandra mind is naturally always in favour of 
not taking action, for in all action it always foresees 
ruin to the actor. Lord Courtney of Penwith, whose 
wisdom we greatly revere, could not have been more 
solemn on the verge of a hundred years’ war. It is 
not strange that these great minds have no followers. 
Mark Tapley himself would not have had the heart to 
follow them. Lord Curzon blew away all this heavy 
atmosphere almost with a single breath. There was a 
man men could follow. 

It may be fantastic to speak of a good conscience in 
connexion with politics, but we are very sure that the 
great mass of Unionists will be sensibly heartened to 
the fight by the feeling that we have met a straight 
issue in a straight way. We have nothing to apologise 
for, nothing to explain. We have not finessed; we 
have played the game. If the Lords had passed the 
Budget, when the election came we should have to 
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explain all over the country why they did. The only 
possible explanation would have been one of tactics, 
and we are confident that the non-party voter would 
have refused point blank to accept it. We should pay 
the penalty of excessive cleverness. That, if you will, 
would have been an unconstitutional course. The 
Lords may pass a Bill they do not approve because they 
believe the country demands it, but to pass a Bill they 
believe the country disapproves, that the country may 
feel the consequences, that is tactics you would never 
get any popular constituency to stand. To be accused 
of treating the Commons with bravado and insolence 
is nothing ; we need not care a rap for talk of that sort; 
to be accused, and justly accused, of cowardice and 
double dealing would have been a charge we could not 
have repelled. 

This issue of Government and Lords has, we all 
know, been gathering to a head these many years. 
That it has now come to ahead is nothing to cry 
over. If we lose, defeat could not have been put off 
more than at most a few years ; if we win, we shall have 
delivered the country from a standing menace. For 
this contest—we do not say this election—will settle 
things one way or another. Either we shall become in 
effect a single-Chamber country, or the right of the 
House of Lords to intervene between the House of Com- 
mons and the country will be vindicated finally. There 
will then be no more talk in our time of disestablishing the 
House of Lords. 

In very rotund phrase Mr. Asquith’s resolution 
makes the Lower House declare the Lords’ rejection of 
the Budget a usurpation of the rights of the Commons. 
No doubt Liberals think this will be a capital catchword 
for electioneering purposes. They, or the more intelli- 
gent amongst them, are probably quite aware of its 
unreality. In constitutional form this is a contest 
between two estates of the realm. In fact it is nothing 
of the kind. It is a contest between Unionists and 
Liberals; nothing else. This very resolution a Con- 
servative House of Commons would not pass: maybe 
after the election there will be a House of Commons 
that would straightway reverse this resolution. So far 
from this being a matter of Commons on one side and 
Lords on another, you could not form any idea, from the 
mere fact of a man being a commoner, whether he was 
against or in favour of the Lords’ action on the Budget. 
In the old days of protest against Crown demands 
for supplies, it really was a matter of the Commons’ re- 
sistance as Commons. But the House of Commons is 
as much divided on this question as on any other ques- 
tion; its view on it changes as quickly as on any 
other. It is unreal, too, to talk of the House of 
Commons now as a political entity, a political whole, 
at all. If it is, it is an extraordinarily feeble one; 
for it stultifies itself by flat self-contradiction almost 
periodically ; it is always divided against itself; it takes 
no political action as a unit; it never acts independently 
of party leaders. In a certain social way, in a tradition 
of camaraderie, in a sense of the rules of the game, the 
House of Commons is a fact ; the House has a mind and 
habit of its own; but politically the House of Commons 
isa fiction. The mere fact that it is always necessary to 
distinguish expressly between a Conservative and a 
Liberal House of Commons shows that: we see that 
the essential element is not the House of Commons but 
its Conservatism and its Liberalism. The House of 
Commons goes on: it is the continuing factor, but it has 
no effect in producing continuity of policy. In other 
words the House as a House is dead matter. It is 
important that the country should not be carried away 
by conventional phrases. We must see at this election 
that the electors realise what are the facts as distinct 
from the old forms which hide them. We can thus take 
the sting out of the Radical representation that the Lords 
are contending against the Commons. 

If we thought the House of Lords’ ¢,uestion would be 
an effectual red herring across the Budget, we should 
not be doubtful about this election. On the Lords we 
are perfectly satisfied that we can commend our case to 
the majority of the electors. Even if we were technically 
wrong from a constitutional point of view, we should not 
be very greatly afraid. We cannot at all agree with 


the Archbishop of York that the man in the street 
cares for constitutional points. - It would be difficult, 
indeed, for him to do so, seeing that, as the Archbishop 
himself insisted, he knows nothing at all about them. 
We are persuaded that if he knew more, he would care 
less. There is something almost pathetic in a man being 
so far away from facts as Lord James of Hereford, who 
builds a solemn argument on the motions of Black Rod, 
or as Lord Courtney of Penwith, who is deeply concerned 
because the sentence of the next King’s Speech, which 
thanks ‘‘ Gentlemen of the House of Commons ”’ will 
have to be turned otherwise. This Radical ritualism 
is quite an interesting phenomenon. We hope Lord 
James and Lord Courtney will argue on these lines 
against the Lords on many a popular platform. 


THE LORDS AND SUPPLY BILLS. 


s7 is now clear that the main issues before the country 

at the coming General Election will be three. First, 
has the House of Lords constitutionally discretion to 
reject a Budget? This is the question the House of Com- 
mons was occupied with on Thursday. Second, if the 
House of Lords has this discretion, has it used it rightly 
in rejecting this particular Budget? ‘This becomes 
simply a discussion of the merits of the Budget. 
Those who like the Budget will judge that the Lords used 
their discretion wrongly in not passing it ; those who dis- 
like it will hold that they used it rightly. The point of 
pure tactics, whether the Lords—granted that the Budget 
is bad and that they have the constitutional right to throw 
it out—were wise in so doing can hardly come up for 
discussion on a platform. Third, if the Lords were 
right in rejecting the Government's plan for raising 
revenue, what is the alternative? The Liberal answer is, 
in effect, none; the Unionist answer is Tariff Reform. 
Thus the fiscal question becomes the third issue before 
the electorate. We believe these three questions con- 
tain the whole subject of immediate discussion. Others 
will be raised during the campaign—education, for 
instance, Home Rule, and Welsh Disestablishment—but 
they will not be dominant issues. 

It is always wise to look first for points of agreement. 
We then have a starting-point of some kind, at any rate. 
This time we have it in the legal right of the Lords, 
which of course carries power, to amend or reject any 
and every bill sent up from the Commons. We have 
further agreement in the common admission that there 
is a difference between legal right and constitutional 
authority : that a House of Parliament, like the King, 
may have the legal right to do a thing, but constitu- 
tionally be not entitled to do it. It may be lawful 
but not convenient. And there is also agreement 
that in practice finance is mainly the business of 
the Commons. There is absolute agreement that at any 
rate the House of Lords cannot propose taxes and can- 
not impose them. These agreed points cleared out of 
the way, the issue is considerably narrowed. It would 
be simpler still, at any rate much more clearly grasped, 
had there been less loose thinking, or rather had there 
been any serious thinking, about the position of the two 
Houses as to finance amongst practical politicians of late 
years. We all knew that in fact the Lords did not concern 
themselves about Budgets, and we had come to expect 
the Government of the day to settle these matters in the 
Commons. Nothing occurred to make us examine the 
foundations of our belief. And we got into a loose way 
of speaking, which necessity is now checking. Mr. 
Balfour himself has used language allowing thegHouse a 
control over finance which cannot be upheld on closer 
examination. Mr. Asquith on Thursday quoted words 
of Mr. Balfour which, we may be allowed to say, this 
Review took exception to at the time. In fact, we have 
more than once said that Mr. Balfour magnified the rela- 
tive position of the House of Commons. On the other 
side Mr. Asquith has used words, quoted by Lord Cawdor 
ou Tuesday, inconsistent with his present attitude. At 
first it was roundly claimed that constitutionally the 
Lords could not touch a money bill. Examination of the 
fundamental resolution of the House of Commons 
showed this view to be untenable, for the resolution im- 
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plicitly left the Lords discretion to reject, though not to 
amend, a money bill. Then it was said that this did not 
apply to the bill providing the year’s supplies, but only 
to separate money bills. There is nothing, in fact, in 
the terms of the resolution to bear out that construction. 
Authorities, great authorities, can be cited on either side. 

It is this uncertain and disputed point on which the 
country will now have to give its opinion. It is the 
first of the three dominant issues of the election. The 
country is more likely in our judgment to decide on 
grounds of expediency than constitutional precedent. 
And perhaps very wisely, nor even technically incor- 
rectly. The very idea, and the actual history, of consti- 
tutionalism is elasticity, a working adjustment, dictated 
by the moment, of rigid law to changing situations. If 
you allow constitutional usage to become as binding and 
rigid as law itself, you defeat its very purpose and 
bring it to an end. If constitutionalism is to be as 
inelastic as law, far better make it law and get rid of 
the dual conflict. Precisely what has happened with 
equity and law. If we value constitutional as against 
legal process, we must not make it a law of the Medes 
and Persians. And Englishmen have never done this. 
Lord Morley, as able a spokesman as the Government 
have at all, admitted expressly that he could conceive 
a case where it would be the duty of the House of Lords 
to throw out a Budget. Lord Morley would never say 
that it could be the duty of the House of Lords to 
violate the constitution. Therefore he admits that the 
Lords might be acting constitutionally in throwing out 
a Budget, and this is all we contend for. Of course 
Lord Morley does not admit that the present Budget 
is one of the possible cases he had in mind—cases which 
would justify the Lords in rejection. But that is irrele- 
vant to the constitutional issue. To say that the Lords 
are not justified in this case is one thing; to say that 
by constitutional usage they never can be justified is 
quite another. Lord Morley does not hold that by not 
using it the Lords have lost the right to reject a Budget. 
He does not therefore support Mr. Asquith’s main con- 
tention. 

No wonder. Practical necessity makes such a ruling 
impossible. Who cannot conceive Budgets that no sane 
man would say the Lords ought to pass? If the next 
Ministry were Conservative and Protectionist and sent 
up a Budget imposing a tariff as high as the American, 
how many Liberals would insist on the constitutional 
duty on the Lords to pass it? We give their party 
the credit of containing very few such fools. Or if a 
Budget were sent up dangerously starving the Army and 
Navy, would Lord Cromer and Lord Balfour hold that 
the Lords must pass it or violate the Constitution? To 
say so would be reducing the Constitution itself to an 
absurdity. Practical necessity settles the claim that 
the Lords cannot constitutionally reject a Budget ; even 
apart from the most serious argument of all, that such 
a claim would leave the House of Commons, that is the 
Government of the day, which really means two or three 
men at most, absolute masters of the country. 


THE GERMAN PROBLEM. 


(> Tuesday the Emperor showed his confidence 
in the new Chancellor by opening the Reichstag 
in state. The ceremony was a reminder that the 
German Empire is a military monarchy. Most of 
the deputies were in uniform, and the Socialists 
protested against the established state of affairs by 
wearing civilian dress. The Chancellor himself wore 
the uniform of the Dragoon Guards, a regiment in 
which h@ has recently been promoted to the rank of 
major. On his appointment he was merely a lieutenant, 
but it was felt incongruous that the chief Minister 
of the Empire should take precedence of a junior 
captain, and Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg has there- 
fore attained a rank worthy of his civilian status. Pos- 
sibly he may yet rise in time to the high dignity of a 
colonelcy, a position actually won by his predecessor. 
The day, however, is still far distant when a Civil 
servant of the Crown will be regarded as in any way the 
peer of the commander of an Army Corps. 
The speech from the throne was a document of great 


caution. It contained a reference to the financial 
reforms of the past session which throws no light what- 
ever on Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s future inten- 
tions. It touched on foreign affairs no further than 
was necessary; and it did not allude to naval policy. 
For the rest its contents were forecast with some 
accuracy. The House is asked to sanction a new com- 
mercial agreement with Portugal and to renew the 
old arrangement with Great Britain. Railway de- 
velopment in the African colonies is to be continued; 
and there is a short programme of domestic legislation. 

This part of the speech provided the one surprise 
of the day. Last session there was laid before the 
House a proposal for the reform of criminal procedure. 
The outlines of the new scheme met with general 
approval, but much criticism was anticipated on the 
points of detail with which the Bill naturally bristled. 
It was accordingly postponed, and it was generally 
expected that it would occupy much of the Reichstag’s 
time during the session just opened. The Bill, how- 
ever, has been dropped and its place taken by a 
proposal to extend the system of workmen's insurance 
and in particular to provide for the maintenance of 
widows and orphans. The plan is one with a past. It 
dates from the new tariff of 1905. When Prince Buelow 
proposed to increase the corn tax, the Catholic Centre 
only gave its assent on the understanding that the pro- 
ceeds should be set aside to form the nucleus of a 
widows’ and orphans’ fund. It was then enacted that 
1910 should be the date when the fund should first be 
distributed. The revenue from the tax has been so small 
that it was confidently anticipated that the scheme would 
be postponed. But it is the German way to go ahead, 
and the plan will be elaborated this session as promised. 
Critics of the Empire’s financial policy do not conceal 
their surprise, and pointedly ask where the money is to 
come from. 

There is indeed some ground for their inquiry. The 
estimates just presented show an anticipated deficit of 
some £,7,000,000 to be covered by loan. Technically, 
of course, there can be no deficit on the Imperial Budget. 
All outstanding amounts must be covered within three 
years by the so-called matricular contributions of the 
federated States. But the States have lately refused 
to pay the enormous sums demanded of them, and the 
financial reforms of last year fixed their contribution at 
forty pfennigs a head till 1914. Nothing more, then, 
can be got from this source; the new taxes, which, it 
may be observed, have nothing to do with the pro- 
tective tariff, but are without exception acceptable to 
orthodox economists, have broken down very badly and 
are enormously unpopular ; the tariff itself, still a pro- 
ductive source of revenue, is fixed by treaty for some 
years to come; and there is a heavy deficit destined to 
become heavier still. That is the situation confronting 
the new Chancellor, and as yet he has given no hint, 
by deed or word, how he hopes to deal with it. 

This silence, characteristic of the man, is emphatic 
of the difficulty of his position. Prince Buelow’s 
original scheme was undoubtedly popular. It failed 
to please the reactionary majority of the Reichstag, 
and Prince Buelow accepted the defeat and did not 
dissolve. To the English observer his failure to 
insist on a dissolution last June is most bewildering. 
It admits of only one explanation. Prince Buelow 
did not dissolve because he could not get a dissolu- 
tion. For that purpose he required the assent of 
the Federal Council, and it appears absolutely certain 
that its assent was refused. The Council meets in 
secret, so that its decision can only be inferred, but 
its composition makes the inference conclusive. For 
the Council is composed of delegates from the Govern- 
ments of the various States. These Governments were 
certainly hostile to the proposed death duties, as being 
a tax which met with the approval of the Socialists. 
Bavaria is the citadel of the Centre; Saxony has 
actually abolished universal suffrage ; and the majority 
of the Conservatives and Clericals in the Prussian Diet 
is overwhelming. Prince Buelow was thus faced with 
the opposition of the chief minor States and of his own 
colleagues in the Prussian Government. It was this 
opposition which drove him to resign, and it was this 
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opposition which his successor was prepared to con- 
ciliate when he took office. 

It must not be supposed that the German Empire is 
the theatre of a struggle between two Houses of Par- 
liament. The Federal Council is not a House of 
Parliament in any real sense of the words. It is an 
assembly of delegates with no powers of their own 
who vote according to the instructions received from 
their respective Governments. Of these Governments 
Prussia is infinitely the most powerful. Her control of 
the votes of the smaller States assures her a majority ; 
and, besides this, her sole veto is absolute. Prince 
Buelow’s proposals were unacceptable to Prussia, and 
as long as the composition of the Prussian Diet re- 
mains unchanged there is no reasonable probability of 
their acceptance. Accordingly the actual question 
which is being put to the new Chancellor is not what 
he intends to propose in the matter of financial reform, 
but what he means to do in the matter of the Prussian 
franchise. 

To a certain extent Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
hand has been forced. In the speech from the throne 
with which the Prussian Diet was opened after the last 
elections the King declared his ‘‘ firm determination ”’ 
to reform the Prussian franchise. How much did the 
words mean? Were they simply put into the Sovereign’s 
mouth by Prince Buelow or is the strong phrase in- 
tended to represent William II.’s own convictions? 
And what does the new Chancellor intend to do? Up 
to the present no scheme has been introduced, and 
reform to-day will be infinitely harder to carry than it 
was a year ago. For reform would mean the eventual 
success of the new finance. The death duties actually 
proposed are moderate enough, but they are dangerous 
for what they imply. As in this country, so in Ger- 
many, the masses are being encouraged to join battle 
with the interests, and the interests very naturally de- 
fend themselves. Where the right lies is not the busi- 
ness of this article to consider. All that is pointed out 
here is that the Prussian Chamber, elected as it is by 
an electorate graded according to its wealth, is rightly 
regarded as the stronghold of the interests, and forms 
the central point round which the constitutional battle 
must rage. 

The struggle which entered on a new phase with 
the rejection of Prince Buelow’s proposals last year 
is, in itself, no novelty. It is simply another aspect of 
that rivalry between the central Government and the 
federated States which has been the main issue of Ger- 
man politics since the establishment of the Empire. 
How it will be decided no man can say, and the new 
Chancellor is hardly the type of Minister to push 
matters to a crisis. His bureaucratic temperament is 
inclined to acquiesce in things as they are. He suc- 
ceeded Count Posadowsky, whose liberalising instincts 
were displeasing to the Junker party, and he became 
Chancellor when Prince Buelow fell a victim to the 
hostility of the same group. These facts go far to 
indicate his line of policy, but since his accession to the 
supreme office he has scrupulously refrained from com- 
mitting himself. His sphinx-like silence is, indeed, in 
the greatest contrast to the affability of his predecessor, 
than who no man knew better how to talk much and 
say nothing. 

To. the English mind it would seem that the Chan- 
cellor occupies an impossible position, and is silent 
because there is nothing which he is competent to say. 
Here is a political problem of extreme complexity which 
it will require the highest statesmanship to solve. Herr 
von Bethmann-Hollweg is a bureaucrat, familiar with 
papers and routine, but necessarily ignorant of men. 
Such a man, it would appear, is obviously incapable 
of dealing with such an issue. The argument involves a 
subjective fallacy; it forgets that the German and the 
Englishman are creatures of a very different type. It 
is not an accident that the highest Ministerial posts in 
the German State are filled by men appointed from the 
bureaucracy and not from the Reichstag—a glaring 
contrast with the English system, which throws a 
striking light on the differences of temperament be- 
tween the two nations. It is quite possible that the 
aew Chancellor may turn out to be just the type of 


man whom the German trusts. Moreover, it is easy 
to exaggerate the tensity of the present situation. 
In England a struggle for the reform and extension 
of the franchise would probably dwarf every other issue. 
But the Germans are not a political people, or at any 
rate not yet, and though the Socialists may blaspheme, 
the Prussian electorate may long continue unreformed. 
Saxony could even abolish universal suffrage. In 
England a similar proposal might have produced a 
revolution. 

But when all the necessary qualifications have been 
made, it must be admitted that affairs are developing 
in Germany, though the development may be slow. 
Sooner or later the financial problem must again be 
faced, and it cannot be faced without raising the ques- 
tion whether ultimate sovereignty resides with the 
Empire or with the States. That question takes the 
form of an alteration in the Prussian franchise, and it 
is in the Prussian Chamber that the future course of 
German history must be determined. How a reform 
for which there is a great and growing demand can be 
carried in the face of a hostile and suspicious majority 
is a question only to be answered by a man of genius, 
and in speculating as to Germany’s future it must be 
borne in mind that the one man of genius who now 
figures in German public life is the Emperor. 


THE CITY. 


§° far there are no signs in the City of that financial 

chaos which was threatened if the Lords threw 
out the Budget. True the Bank rate has not been 
lowered as was hoped a week ago; but in the interval 
the position of that institution has unexpectedly 
weakened, and we need not go beyond the figures of 
the weekly return to find an explanation for the reten- 
tion of the 5 per cent. quotation. The reserve is still 
high for a 5 per cent. rate, but it is materially below the 
total of a week ago, and if the directors then deemed 
it wise to postpone a reduction, it would have seemed 
very inconsistent to come down when the position was 
less strong. It is satisfactory to have Mr. Asquith’s 
assurance that until fresh parliamentary provision can be 
made the necessities of State will be supported by resort- 
ing to borrowing powers conferred by the Appropria- 
tion Act. This apparently means that any deficiency 
will be met by the issue of Treasury bills—a course of 
procedure we have always urged as the only possible 
one in the circumstances. Lombard Street will readily 
provide money on this security, and we shall probably 
find the Continent anxious to buy the bills. The 
‘bogey ’’ of financial chaos may therefore be said to 
have been effectually laid, and while there promises to 
be a curtailment of business in the interval between 
the prorogation and the reassembling of Parliament, 
there is no reason to anticipate any further alarums on 
the score of finance. This is so much to the good of 
stock markets, which are already assuming a more 
cheerful aspect. Since the division in the House of 
Lords Consols have risen fully 3 per cent., thus recover- 
ing the whole of the dividend. This is scarcely a 
reflection of financial chaos; but we will not draw too 
fine an inference from the movement, as a recovery 
usually follows the deduction of the dividend. It cannot 
be denied, however, that the Stock Exchange supports 
the action of the House of Lords, and while it is not 
prepared yet awhile to engineer a rise in prices, it is 
already looking with more favour upon home securities, 
in the belief that the socialistic policy of the Govern- 
ment has been ‘‘ scotched ’’ once and for all time. A 
reduction in the Bank rate would probably do much 
to stimulate this feeling, and as it is the policy of the 
directors to assist the Government of the day, as far as 
possible, in making its financial arrangements, we may 
be sure that a movement will not be delayed longer than 
is absolutely necessary. 

The special weakness of Kaffirs on Wednesday was 
attributed to many causes. One of the principal 
reasons was the selling of shares taken over at the last 
settlement from a defaulting broker. The holders tried 
to realise, and the market being unwilling to take the 
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shares, prices were forced down quite out of proportion 
to the number offered. When the selling ceased there 
was a sharp recovery, but it is evident, as we have 
repeatedly pointed out, that the market is in a very 
weak state, and that any return of a ‘‘ boom ”’ is quite 
out of the question at the moment. Activity in Argen- 
tine railway stocks has continued, and Buenos Ayres 
and Pacific stock has this week ‘* marked ’’ 93, at 
which it may be left to rest for a while. Buying of 
foreign Government securities continues, but a nasty 
reminder of the uncertainties of investing too deeply in 
South and Central American Bonds is furnished by the 
slump in Colombian, concerning which there is talk of 
a possible default in the January coupon. A bad effect 
would be produced on the whole market if there was 
to be a lapse in Colombian honesty. It is the uncer- 
tainty and doubt as to the maintenance of credit that 
has always kept down South and Central American 
bonds well below the level of home and Colonial Govern- 
ment securities ; and now when so much enthusiasm is 
being shown for such investments it may not be out 
of place to suggest a little more discrimination in pur- 
chasing. 

The expected fall in the price of rubber has taken 
place, and rubber shares have had a sympathetic move- 
ment. We do not anticipate much further reduction, 
but there need be no hurry to repurchase shares sold in 
anticipation. Considerable attention has been given 
to the shares of the Associated Portland Cement Com- 
pany during the week. On vague and undefined 
rumours the price of these has had quite a big rise, but 
the best figure has not been maintained, and careful 
inquiry in well-informed quarters fails to elicit any ade- 
quate reason for the appreciation. The proposed 
amalgamation of the Law Life and Phoenix Assurance 
Companies is only a sign of the times, and it is sur- 
prising that the moment should be chosen to float 
several new insurance companies. Capital provided 
for these new ventures is merely fostering a gamble in 
which the promoters stand to lose nothing and the 
public all. 


INSURANCE: POLICIES AT HIGH PREMIUMS. 
VIL. 
to characteristic of policies effected at high rates 
of premium is that, other things being equal, a 
larger proportion of each premium paid is accumulated 
as savings, and a smaller proportion is applied for pro- 
tection purposes, than under forms of assurance which 
call for low rates of premium. This consideration has 
a direct effect upon the surrender values of the policies. 
When much out of each premium is saved, large sur- 
render values can be given; while when the bulk of 
each premium is required to pay for protection the 
surrender value is of necessity small. 

It thus appears that the conditions of policies in 
regard to the terms upon which they can be surrendered 
are of even greater importance in connexion with 
policies at high rates of premium than under policies at 
low premiums. A difference of 20 per cent. between 
the cash surrender values of a good and a bad office may 
not amount to a large sum under whole-life policies ; 
but it becomes very appreciable under limited-payment 
life policies and endowment assurances, which in any 
case call for substantial surrender values. Moreover, 
policies at high premiums are more apt to be regarded 
as investments than the less expensive forms, and, 
being looked at in this way, there is a greater chance 
of their being surrendered, or of being used as security 
for a temporary or permanent loan; hence from every 
point of view it becomes important to consider condi- 
tions of this kind. Taking, for example, policies 
effected in two different companies on the twenty- 
payment life plan at a premium of £100 a year we find 
that while one office guarantees a surrender value at 
the end of ten years of £655, another gives only £335; 
at the end of fifteen years the terms are £1058, as 
against £500; and at the end of twenty years £1530, 
as compared with £670. In both cases the cash value 
of bonuses nct previously drawn is added to the sur- 


render values, and the bonuses are larger and the terms. 
for commutation more generous in the office which is. 
the more liberal in the matter of surrender values. It 
is quite foolish if a man can take a better policy in a 
safer office, which would have a guaranteed cash value 
of more than £1000 at the end of fifteen years, for him 
to take a less good policy from an inferior company, 
which at the same cost, and at the same date, will be 
worth only £500. 

All policies which have acquired a surrender value 
constitute good security for loans, which, if the policy 
is not assigned, can be obtained from the life office 
with the utmost promptitude; the amount of the loan 
obtainable depends upon the surrender value ; but while 
some offices lend money in this way at 5 per cent. 
interest, other companies are satisfied with 4 per cent., 
and—especially if the loan remains unpaid for a long 
time and the interest upon it accumulates as a debt 
upon the policy—the difference between interest at 4 per 
cent. and 5 per cent. amounts to a considerable sum. 

The surrender of a policy for cash is not the only 
way in which it can be dealt with. A policyholder can 
cease paying premiums and take a paid-up policy for 
a reduced amount, which becomes a claim in the same 
circumstances as the original assurance. When whole- 
life or limited-payment life policies are surrendered in 
this way the reduced sum assured is paid at death, and 
in the case of endowment assurances it is paid on reach- 
ing the endowment age or at death if previous. This 
is the usual, but not the necessary, practice, since if 
desired endowment assurance can be surrendered for a 
paid-up policy payable at death, and a whole-life policy 
can be exchanged for paid-up endowment assurance for 
a smaller amount. 

If the paid-up policy acquired by surrender is of the 
same character as the original assurance, the general 
plan among life offices, when the surrendered policy was 
subject to a limited number of premiums, is to grant 
paid-up assurance for a sum that bears the same pro- 
portion to the sum assured under the original policy as 
the number of premiums actually paid bears to the 
maximum number of premiums payable. Thus if the 
original policy was twenty-year endowment assurance 
or a twenty-payment life policy, and ten premiums out 
of the twenty have been paid, the new policy, which 
calls for no further premiums, will be for ten-twentieths 
of the original sum assured. Almost invariably any 
bonuses declared on the original policy and not pre- 
viously taken in cash or in reduction of premium, will 
be added in full to the paid-up policy. At this point the 
practice of life offices varies, some companies giving 
future profits to paid-up policies of this kind, and some 
offices allowing no further participation in surplus. 
How great a difference this variation in practice may 
make to the policyholder we must explain in a sub- 
sequent article. 


BEETHOVEN—TREE. 
By Fitson Younc. 


[% is one of the minor tragedies of family life that 
the world will never know Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 
true opinion of his illustrious relative. Does his mind 
maintain from Sir Herbert that remote and airy detach- 
ment which keeps his opinion of other men so fresh 
and independent; or is he moved by family pride to 
descend from his pinnacle and identify himself with the 
performer, rejoicing at his triumphs, weeping at his 
failures? I have given much secret thought to this 
problem; and at His Majesty’s Theatre on Thursday 
week, in the watches of the entr’actes, I meditated long 
and deeply upon it, with no more fruitful result than 
the development of a suspicion that at the bottom of 
what takes the place of a heart in his anatomy, Mr. 
Max Beerbohm is a grovelling admirer of the great 
man; that with the rest of us he bows himself down in 
the house of Rimmon, submits to the spell of a per- 
sonality, and reads over the portals of His Majesty’s, 
** Abandon criticism, all ye who enter here’’. Is it 
really so? Would he, if his lips were unsealed, speak 
like others in derision, but privately admire and 
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wonder? Does he sit in the stalls of His Majesty’s, suck- 
ing the knob of his cane, round-eyed at the pageantry, 
his ears absorbing the luscious rhetoric, and secretly 
resolving that he too, in the privacy of his chamber, 
will practise to hold his limbs just so, and in just such 
tones of level melancholy will mutter 


‘* Not all the watah in the wrough, wrude sea 
Can wash the balm from my anointed head ’’? 


Is it really so? I cannot tell; I am not (as he would 
say) privy to his thoughts; I can only wonder if even 
he escapes the common fate. 

For Sir Herbert Tree is not so much an actor in the 
ordinary sense of the word as an arch-personality, a 
sensation, a spectacle, a great master of the art of im- 

rting his own individuality into various and splendid 
scenes and illustrating them by its light. His medium 
is less that of intellect than that of vision and illusion— 
or so at least has it always appeared to me. How 
often have I too not sat, expectant and wondering, at 
His Majesty’s, watching the changing lights and colours 
and movements of some great spectacle, lost in the 
splendours of the Orient or the noble barbarities of the 
ancient world; and at length, when the sense of in- 
completeness has grown upon me sufficiently, whispered 
to my neighbour (fair or otherwise as the case may be), 
‘* When does Tree come on? ’’ And how often have I 
not thrilled, with the rest of the house, at that pause 
in the action, that opening in the serried ranks of the 
crowded stage, that hush of expectation which heralds 
the witching moment; and finally heaved a sigh of 
relief when, with nicely calculated effect, the centre 
entrance of the great man has been achieved. The 
slightly dragging gait, the rolling eyes, the snap of the 
fingers, the rapid monotonous enunciation with its long 
vowels and consonant elisions, the air of doing every- 
thing casually and naturally but yet with the inimitable 
stamp of personality—they are all part of a kind of 
entertainment which cannot be identified with any of 
the classified forms of drama, but which Sir Herbert 
Tree has made greatly and successfully his own. 
Custom does not in the least wither it ; his sound is gone 
out far beyond the circles from which his audiences are 
drawn; and in the remotest suburbs of the remotest 
provinces there are young men who have never set eyes 
on Sir Herbert, but whose claim to social accomplish- 
ment rests chiefly on their ability to say, rapidly and 
gloomily, in reply to an imaginary young lady pro- 
posing to begin her stage career by playing the part of 
Juliet : ‘‘ Don’t bang the doah after you when you go 
out ’’. 

I have said all this chiefly by way of confession, and 
to read myself and those who think like me a lesson 
in the injustice of believing that anything new is im- 
possible in a familiar art. I went to hear Sir Herbert 
Tree’s production of ‘‘ Beethoven’’ with feelings of 
frank apprehension. I knew that there was nothing 
in the known facts of Beethoven's life to make a play 
about, and that the thing must therefore resolve itself 
into a mere exhibition of a more or less realistic 
Beethoven in unholy alliance with the powerful but 
extremely different personality of Sir Herbert Tree. 
And at the actual performance my sensations were of 
so various and acute kinds that I find it very hard to 
give an accurate record of them. Theoretically there 
is nothing to be said in justification of putting what 
amounts to an effigy of a dead great composer on the 
stage and using his personality and all the emotional 
aids which his immortal music can render in order to 
exhibit and glorify the art of an actor. It is likely 
that I am hypersensitive on the subject of Beethoven, 

and my view is certainly not representative of the public 
view; I should be sorry if it were, since the public is 
not trained to discriminate, and I am; but it is only 
fair to say that in actual fact the performance is much 
less an outrage on the feelings than anyone holding 
my views would probably expect. And this is almost 
entirely due to the extraordinary fineness of Sir Herbert 
Tree’s impersonation. He deliberately laid aside his 
Own personality in a way in which I certainly have 
never seen him do before. His ‘‘ make-up’’ was, of 
course, magnificent, and far too much of his success 


has been attributed to it; his one or two trifling 
momentary lapses from the character showed to what 
a very great extent it was an intellectual make-up, 
which went much deeper than the paint and the powder 
and the clothes and the wig. In fact it was a com- 
pletely successful feat of mental transference: Sir 
Herbert ceased to be Sir Herbert and became the 
Beethoven of his own imagination. 

That it should have been the Beethoven of my 
imagination or anyone else’s would have been too much 
to expect; but in no way did it shock me, nor did I 
ever find it an impossible thing to believe that Beethoven 
might have looked, behaved, spoken, and been like 
that. But I think that the great artistic absurdity (I 
use the word quite technically and respectfully) of a 
performance like this is that it emphasises and brings 
to light the dead part of a man who is fully and 
spiritually alive through his music. Of all the things 
in which men exist here after their physical death there 
is nothing more living than thought and music; and 
music being at once a more physical and apparent 
thing than thought, and a thing more capable of 
definite personal association with an individual, a 
musician is really always with us so long as his music 
is plaved. When I shut my eyes and hear Beethoven’s 
music it never occurs to me that he is not a contem- 
porary with me in life; but when I open my eyes and 
see an effigy of the man walking about the stage I 
have an odd sense of anachronism, and I suddenly 
realise that Beethoven has been dead a iong while. It 
is an unpleasant, mortuary illusion; the incorruptible 
has put on corruption, and the immortal has put on 
mortality ; one feels that one has been assisting at a 
resurrection of the earthly body—than which nothing 
could be more unpleasant, or, with the spirit soaring 
about you on its wings of sound, more unnecessary. 

The entertainment as arranged by Messieurs René 
Fauchois and Louis N. Parker is quite effective, and 
only touches the absurd in the apparition and speeches 
of the embodied nine symphonies. The music, arranged 
by Mr. Landon Ronald and performed by an admirable 
orchestra and chorus, is provided for with a care and 
expensiveness which is as praiseworthy as it is unusual. 
I can imagine the whole thing being deeply, overwhelm- 
ingly impressive to a certain kind of temperament in 
which music induces deeply sentimental and emotional 
moods. And I think it is completely a triumph for Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree. . . . But I do wonder what 
Max would have said. 


AT DALMARY. 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


“THE road led out upon an open moor, on which 

heather and wiry grass strove for the mastery. 
Here and there mossy patches, on which waved cotton 
grass, broke the grey surface of the stony waste, and 
here and there tufts of dwarf willow, showing the 
silvery backs of their grey leaves, rustled and bent 
before the wind. 

The road, one of those ancient trails on which cattle 
and ponies were driven in old times down to the 
Lowland trysts, was now half covered up with grass. 
It struggled through the moor as if it chose to do so 
of its own accord, now twisting, for no apparent 
reason, and again going directly up a hill, just as the 
ponies and the kyloes must have straggled before the 
drovers’ dogs. It crossed a shallow ford, in which the 
dark brown, moorland trout darted from stone to stone 
when the shadow of a passer-by startled them as they 
poised, their heads up stream, keeping themselves sus- 
pended, as it were, by an occasional wavering motion 
of their tails, just as a hawk hangs hovering in the air. 

Beside the stream, a decaying wooden bridge, high 
pitched and shaky, reminded one that in the winter, the 
burn, now singing its metallic little song between the 
stones, brown and pellucid, with bubbles of white foam 
floating upon its tiny linns or racing down the stream, 
checking a little in an eddy, where a tuft of heavy rag- 


weed dipped into the flood, was dangerous to cross 
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The aromatic scent of the sweet gale came down the 
breeze, mixed with the acrid smoke of peats. Hair- 
bells danced in the gentle breeze, and bumble bees 
hummed noisily as they emerged, weighed down with 
honey, from the ling. 

Across the moor, from farms and shielings, and from 
the grey and straggling village built on each side of 
the rough street, in which the living rock cropped up 
and ran in reefs across the road, came groups of men 
dressed in black clothes, creased and ill-fitting, with 
hats, grown brown with years of church-going and with 
following funerals in the rain; they walked along as 
if they missed the familiar spade or plough handle to 
keep them straight, just as a sailor walks uneasily 
ashore. 

As they trudged on they looked professionally on the 
standing crops, or passed their criticisms on the cattle 
in the fields. Root crops, they thought, were back, 
taties not just exactly right, a thocht short in the shaws, 
and every cow, a wee bit heigh abune the tail, for 
praise was just as difficult a thing for them to give as 
blame was easy, for they were all aware their God was 
jealous, and it did not befit them to appear more 
generous than He. Hills towered and barred the north, 
and to the south the moors stretched till they met 
another range of hills, and all the space between them 
was filled with a great sea of moss, eyed here and there 
with dark, black pools on which a growth of water- 
lilies floated like fairies’ boats. A wooded hill, which 
sloped down to a brawling river, was the fairies’ court. 
Another to the south, steep, rising from the moss, the 
Hill of the Crown received its name, back in the times 
of Fingal and of Bran. Gaps in the hills showed where, 
in times gone by, marauders from the north had come 
to harry and to slay. The names of every hill, lake, 
wood, or stream were Gaelic, and the whole country 
exhaled an air of a romantic past. 

In it, the dour, black-coated men, although they 
thought themselves as much a part and parcel of the 
land as the grey rocks upon the moor, were strangers ; 
holding their property but on suffrance from the old 
owners who had named every stone, and left their 
impress even in the air. 

It seemed the actual dwellers acted, as it were, a 
play, a sort of rough and clownish interlude, upon a 
stage set out for actors whom the surroundings would 
have graced. 

Still, though they shared the land, just as we all do, 
by favour of the dead, they had set their mark upon it, 
running their rough stone walls across the moors, and 
to the topmost ridges of the hills, planting their four- 
square, slate-roofed houses in places where a thatched 
and whitewashed cottage, with red tropeolum growing 
on the corner of the byre, a plant of mullein springing 
from a crevice in the wall, and flauchtered feals pegged 
to the thatch with birchen crockets, or kept down with 
stones, would have looked just as fitting, as theirs 
looked out of place. A land in which the older dwellers 
had replaced the nymphs and hamadryads by the 
fairies, where, in the soft and ceaseless rain, the land- 
scape wore a look of sadness, that the mist, creeping 
up on the shoulders of the hills, at times turned 
menacing, was now delivered over to a race of men who 
knew no shadows, either in life or in belief. If they 
believed, they held each letter of ‘‘ The Book ”’ inspired 
and would have burned the man who sought to change 
a comma to a semicolon, and if they had rejected faith 
as an incumbrance they could do without, denied the 
very possibility of any god or power but mathematics, 
holding the world a mere gigantic counting-house in 
which they sat enthroned. The moaning birches and 
dark murmuring pines, the shaggy thickets by the 
streams, and the green hummocks under which tradi- 
tion held Pictish or Keltic chiefs reposed, the embosomed 
corries over which the shadows ran, as imperceptibly as 
lizards run upon a wall, turning the brown hillside to 
gold, which melted into green as it ran on, until it faded 

into a pale amethyst, faint and impalpable as is a colour 
in a dream, seemed to demand a race of men more 
fitted to its moods than those who walked along the 
road chatting about the crops. Still it may be that 
though the outward visible sign was so repellent, the 


unexpected and interior softness of the black-clothed 
and tall-hatted men was bred in them by their surround- 
ings, for certainly their hard, material lives, and their 
black, narrow, anti-human faith could not have 
given it. 

The road led on until on the south side of it a path, 
worn in the heather and the wiry grass, and winding in 
and out between the hillocks, crossed here and there 
by bands of rocks, outcropping, but smoothed down 
on the edge by the feet of centuries, broke off, not 
at right angles after the fashion of a modern road, but 
on the slant, just as a herd of driven animals slants off, 
stopping at intervals to graze. 

The knots of black-clothed men, some followed by 
their dogs, slowly converged upon the path, and stood 
a minute talking, passing the time of day, exchanging 
bits of news and gossip in subdued voices, and mopping 
vigorously at their brows, oppressed with the unwonted 
weight of their tall hats. 

‘* We’ve had a braw back end, McKerrachar ”’, Bor- 
land remarked. The worthy he addressed, a gaunt, 
cadaverous man, so deeply wrinkled that you could 
fancy in wet weather the rain down the channels in his 
face, spat in contemplative fashion, rejoining in a non- 
committal way : 

‘* No just sae bad . . . markets are back a wee.” 
A nod of assent went round the group, and then another 
interjected : 

‘* | dinna mind sae braw a back end for mony a year; 
aye, ou aye, I’ll no deny markets are very conseederably 
back.”’ 

Having thus magnified his fellow, after the fashion 
of the stars, he looked a moment with apparent interest 
at his hat, which he held in his hand, and ventured the 
remark : 

‘* A sair blow to the widow, Andra’s death; he was 
a good man to her.”’ 

No one answering him, he qualified what he had said 
by adding: 

‘** Aye, sort of middlin’ ’’, and glanced round warily, 
to see if he had overstepped the bounds by the too 
indiscriminating nature of his praise. 

The house towards which the various knots of men 
were all converging stood at the foot of a green, grassy 
mound, which looked as if it might have been the 
tumulus of some prehistoric chief. On it grew several 
wind-bent ash trees, and within twenty yards or so of 
the front door of the grey cottage, with its low thatched 
eaves, there ran a little burn. Two or three mulleins, 
with flowers still clinging to their dying stalks, on 
which they stuck like vegetable warts, sprung from 
the crevices between the stones of the rough byre. A 
plant or two of ragweed grew on the midden on 
which a hen was scratching, and out of it a green and 
oozy rivulet of slush filtered down to the stream. On 
one side was a garden, without a flower and with a 
growth of straggling cabbage, gooseberry bushes, 
and some neglected-looking raspberry canes, as the 
sole ornaments. In the potato patch a broken spade 
was stuck into the ground. All round the house some 
straggling plum trees, with their sour fruit half ripened 
and their leaves already turning brown, looking as if 
they had fought hard for life against the blast in the 
poor, stony soil, gave a peculiar air of desolation, im- 
parting to the place a look as of an oasis just as 
unfruitful as the waste which stretched on every side. 
On one side of the door, but drawn a little on the 
grass, not to obstruct the way, there stood a cart, with a 
tall, white-faced and white-pasterned horse between the 
shafts, held by a little boy. Peat smoke curled lazily 
out of the barrel stuck into the thatch that served as 
chimney, and cocks and hens scratched in the mud 
before the door, bees hummed amongst the heather, and 
once again the groups of men in black struck a dis- 
cordant note. 

Inside the house, upon four wooden chairs was set 
the coffin of the dead ploughman, cheap and made in 
haste, just as his life had been lived cheaply and in 
haste, from the first day that he had stood between the 
stilts, until the evening when he had loosed his horses 
from the plough for the last time, his furrow finished 
and his cheek no more to be exposed to the November 
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rain. Now in the roughly put-together kist he lay, his 
toil-worn hands crossed on his breast, and with his 
wrinkled, weather-beaten face, turned waxen and en- 
nobled, set in its frame of wiry whisker, and his scant 
hair decently brushed forward on his brow. The peats 
burned brightly in the grate and sent out a white ash 
which covered everything inside the house, whitening 
the clothes of the black-coated men who stood about, 
munching great hunks of cake and slowly swallowing 
down the ‘‘ speerits ’’ which the afflicted widow pressed 
upon them, proud through her tears to say ‘‘ Tak’ it up, 
Borland ”’, or ‘‘ It will no hurt ye, Knockinshanock ; ye 
ken there’s plenty more ’’. 

The white peat ash fell on the coffin lid just as the 
summer’s dust had fallen upon the hair of him who 
lay inside, and lay upon the polished surface of the 
thin brass plate, on which were superscribed the 
dates of the birth and of the death of the deceased, 
his only titles to the recollection of the race with whom 
his life had passed. Now and again the widow, 
snatching a moment from her hospitable cares, brushed 
off the dust abstractedly with her pocket-handkerchief, 
just as a man might stop upon the way to execution, to 
put a chair straight or do any of the trifling actions 
of which life is composed. As she paused by the coffin 
the assembled men exchanged that furtive look of sym- 
pathy which in the North is the equivalent of the wild 
wailings, tears and self-abandonment of Southern 
folk, and perhaps stamps on the heart of the half- 
shamefaced sympathiser even a deeper line. 

When all had drunk their ‘‘ speerits ’’ and drawn the 
backs of their rough hands across their mouths and 
shaken off the cru-nbs from their black clothes, the 
minister stood forth. Closing his eyes, he launched into 
his prayer with needless repetition, but with the feeling 
which the poor surroundings and the brave struggle 
against outward grief of the woman sitting by the fire 
in the old high-backed chair, in which her husband had 
sat so long, evoked, he dwelt upon man’s passage 
through the world. 

Life was a breath, only a little dust, a shadow on the 
hills. It had pleased the Lord, for reasons of His Own, 
inscrutable, but against which ’twere impious to rebel, 
for a brief space to breathe life into the nostrils of this 
our brother, and here he made a motion of his hand 
towards the ‘‘ kist ’’, then to remove him to a better 
sphere after a spell of toil and trouble here on earth. 
Still we must not repine, as do the heathen, who gash 
themselves with knives, having no hope, whereas we 
who enjoy the blessings of being born to a sure faith in 
everlasting bliss should look on death as but a pre- 
paration for a better life. No doubt this hope consoled 
the speaker for all the ills humanity endures, for he 
proceeded to invoke a blessing on the widow, and as he 
prayed the rain beat on the narrow, bull’s-eye window 
panes. He called upon the Lord to bless her in her 
basket and her store, and to be with her in her out- 
goings and incomings, to strengthen her and send her 
resignation to His will. He finished with the defiance 
to humanity that must have wrung so many tears of 
blood from countless hearts, saying the Lord had given 
and that the Lord had taken, blessed be His Name. 

All having thus been done that all our ingenuity can 
think of on such occasions, four stalwart neighbours, 
holding their hats in their left hands, hoisted the coffin 
on to their right shoulders and shuffled to the door. 
They stooped to let their burden pass beneath the eaves 
which overhung the entrance, and then emerging, 
dazed, into the light, their black clothes dusted over 
with the white ashes from the fire, set down the coffin on 
the cart. Once more the men gathered into a circle and 
listened to a prayer, some with their heads bare to the 
rain, and others with their hats held on the slant to fend 
it off as it came swirling down the blast. A workman 
in his ordinary clothes took the tall white-faced horse 
close by the bit, and, with a jolt which made the kist 
shift up against the backboard, the cart set out, sway- 
ing amongst the ruts, with now and then a wheel 
running up high upon one side and now and then a jerk 
upon the trace-hooks, when the horse, cold with his long 
wait, strained wildly on the chains. The rain had 

blotted out the hills, the distant village with its rival 


kirks had disappeared, and the grey sky appeared to 


touch the surface of the moor. A whitish dew hung 
on the grass and made the seeded plants appear 
gigantic in the gloom. Nothing was to be heard except 
the roaring of the burn and the sharp ringing of the 
high caulkins of the horse as he struck fire amongst the 
stones on the steep, rocky road. 

Leaning against the doorpost, the widow stood and 
gazed after the vanishing procession till it had dis- 
appeared into the mist, her tears, which she had fought 
so bravely to keep back, now running down her face. 

When the last sound of the cart-wheels and of the 
horse’s feet amongst the stones had vanished into the 
thick air, she turned away and, sitting down before the 
fire, began mechanically to smoor the peats and tidy up 
the hearth. 


THE ‘‘ WASPS” AT CAMBRIDGE. 


T° the gallery and the stalls, to statesmen, critics, 
poets, Aristophanes makes separate appeal else- 
where. In the ‘‘ Wasps’”’ he asks applause from 
mankind in the bulk, from whole audiences of his 
own time and whole audiences of later days. And 
he has the applause he asks. Yet of necessity the 
pleasures of the ‘‘ Wasps’’, spread as they are 
broadcast, come in less quantity to all than do 
those of the ‘‘ Clouds ’’ to a special few, and not 
many would pronounce the ‘‘ Wasps ”’ their favourite 
of the eleven plays. But no Athenian comedy that 
survives loses less by production on a foreign stage. 
Something less than Athenian brilliancy can grasp its 
humour in the bulk, and its fun is not too broad for 
the self-conscious propriety of these days. No such 
sudden lyric sweetness as startles the ludicrous Hades of 
the ‘‘ Frogs ’’ foredooms the chorus of the ‘‘ Wasps ”’ 
to failure ; the plot all ages and places can understand, 
and of local and lost allusions there is a minimum. And 
all comedies of action gain when materialised upon the 
stage. There is a very great joy in seeing a solid Philo- 
cleon perform real absurdities among living folk. A 
probable, practical chimney pot with the old man’s head 
coming out of the top is very much funnier than the 
imagined one that must serve the liveliest reader’s turn, 
and the amateur donkey led out for sale with the guile- 
ful old dicast clinging beneath is vastly better than any 
beast that fancy unaided can construct. It is action 
too that fills the gaps and completes such splendidly 
ludicrous scenes as Philocleon’s trial of his thieving 
dog. The household dog has embezzled a cheese, and 
the old judge, balked of a real prey, arraigns and would 
condemn the beast, but votes his acquittal by mistake. 
This is all delightful to read of course, but, if acted 
well, it is very much better to see on the stage. And 
the acting at Cambridge was very good. Bdelycleon, 
the old man’s son, who cures him of ‘* Lawcourtitis ”’ 
and keeps him amused when he feels the loss, was a 
very delightful young Athenian, more Greek than any 
in the play, soft-voiced yet clear and vigorous, tall and 
pleasant and spirited, combining the comic abandon- 
ment with no small charm and dignity. But the dear 
old father was best of all. Whether querulous, tearful, 
furious, whether dignified, shameless, riotous, in every 
mood and moment he was Philocleon himself. And when 
son and father held the stage then the ‘‘ Wasps ’’ seemed 
in very deed the ‘‘ Wasps’. In some smaller parts 
tdo there was much good comedy. Clever and nearly 
vulgar enough was Sosias the slave, and the two halves 
of the delightful Ass became lively if not very lifelike 
dogs. The Baking Girl was a triumph of paint, and 
raged as to the manner born, while the Kitchen 
Utensils, if rather large, succeeded at least in looking 
their parts. So there was much material for five wild| 
nights of the real Athenian Old Comedy. But much o 
each night was far from wild, and some went heavily as 
a funeral goes. 

Dr. Vaughan Williams’ music at some points comes 
as near as the limits of its aim permit to congruity 
with the spirit of the play. But often it falls far short 
of that. When the chorus has a light lyric piece to 
sing (there is one such in preface to the Parabasis), 
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slow, gloomy thunders often overwhelm the grace and 
airiness and smiling pathos that are the beauty of the 
Greek. And it is a grave error to add anything to that 
great Parabasis, to break the heavy swinging strength 
of the long tetrameter lines with elaborate battle- 
music and a tasteless pantomimic drill. Between those 
very verses which tell of the fight at Marathon, how 
under the cloud of arrows the night-bird, the owl of 
Athens, could show itself as omen of the gods’ good- 
will—Dr. Verrall’s touch has made that picture clear— 
between the verses, disconnecting them, Dr. Williams 
inserts his posings and wheelings and parades till it 
seems that before each line is heard we must watch a 
weary chorus sombrely dance the Lancers through. 
And that last gorgeous riot in the final scene moves 
very, very lifelessly, with only half the gallop and 
Swing that even in reading it seems to have. Philo- 
cleon gloriously drunk imparts to it all the vigour he 
can, but for all his efforts it is slow and dull. The 
chorus is too sedate and the music too uninspiriting. 
The chorus music throughout is too respectable. Mr. 
Pole, the leader, has dignity enough to grace the 
chorus of a tragedy. He wears always a face of 
gloom, moves through statuesque attitudes (not in 
themselves unbeautiful), and sings with a pained note 
in his powerful voice such as a proudly patient martyr 
might affect. Old men, feeble and fussy, pitiful 
figures on the whole, but old above all, the dicasts of 
the *‘ Wasps ”’ should be ; at Cambridge some few of the 
chorus might be old, the leader knows no infirmity. 
He is upright, dignified, severe; and it must be ad- 
mitted he is dull. He has trained his band with 
obvious care and skill, but it has surely been with a 
wrong end in view. Strange that the unequalled Lady 
Farringford of the A.D.C. should impart dullness and 
pomp into the most frankly comic of all comedies. 
Surely there is not dullness in Aristophanes. All 
manner of other faults he has, but from first to last he 
is madly gay. Did not Heine speak of that ‘‘ Weltver- 
nichtungsidee *’ for which no other language could find 
a word? And what is left of Aristophanes if that be 
hid? Mr. Butler and Mr. Robertson (son and father), 
the slave from Christ’s and the animals from Trinity, 
these all worked hard and worked understandingly. 
Yet somehow through all the Cambridge play there 
seemed lacking the true spirit of the Old Comedy, 
that riotous, uproarious, divine incontinence of laughter 
which has shaken only Rabelais and the poet of the 
** Wasps ”’. 


THE CONSTANT Tl. 


OOKING, the other day, through a row of school 
and college prize-books, the spolia opima of a 
friend, we saw, by the inscriptions, that most of them 
were for proficiency in mathematics. Not associating 
him with such studies, we displayed some little surprise. 
** You did not think ’’, he said, ‘‘ that Master Silence 
was a man of this mettle? Very likely not. Yet I sup- 
pose he was—once. Of course a boy could pass with 
credit, even with honour, the tests of our boyhood and 
know very little of mathematics. But my tutors all 
praised me for having a mathematical head, an eye for 
an equation, and the like. They prophesied for me a 
Senior Wrangler’s place and the career of a Newton. I 
got neither ; why, I scarcely know, for certainly prob- 
lems over which fellows with twice my brains despaired 
came easy to me. But the way of life which seemed 
the best for me to follow had no use for mathematics. 
Enough arithmetic to check my bankers’ book (when I 
got one) and enough geometry to lay out a rose-garden 
is all I have ever needed. Experience has convinced 
me that the bankers’ clerk may be safely trusted to do 
one, and a fairly intelligent gardener the other, of these 
things. I often wonder whether Peterborough formed 
Pope’s Quincunx on correct principles. I wonder, more, 
that the many accusations of the public school and uni- 
versity ‘ curriculum ’, which I read, confine themselves 
to abusing the dead languages, especially ‘ compulsory 
Greek ’, and never mention mathematics as a waste of 
time. They may be more usefully taught now than 


they were in my day. As far as ‘ fruit’, as Bacon" 


called it, goes, I should have done better if I had de. 
voted myself to Greek. Almost everything that is 
worth reading was written in Greek, and a great part 
of mathematics, as the word was understood forty years 
ago, bears no discernible relation to life. Two and two 
only make four in arithmetic, not in fact. You cannot 
find two oak leaves exactly similar, and if you did find 
two pairs exactly agreeing you would still have distinct 
leaves, not an homogeneous body of four, in the mathe- 
matical sense of that word. Two sides of a triangle 
are only mathematically greater than the third; it is a 
truism that often the longest way round is the shortest 
way home. And if in a barefoot hunt for the matches 
you tread on a tintack you will find that its point has 
considerable parts and an excruciating magnitude. 
These things are only axioms in vacuo, and Nature 
abhors a vacuum. 

‘* Of mathematics as a study, pursued as its own end, 
I quite understand the fascination. There is a neatness 
about it, a compact certainty, which is very attractive. 
Young says ‘An undevout astronomer is mad’, and 
the Autocrat takes leave to question that dictum. But, 
though not perhaps quite in the sense that Young in- 
tended, it contains a certain truth. Of a surety a man 
is mad who espouses astronomy or any other science 
unless he thoroughly believes in it, is willing to devote 
himself to it, and, so, may be called ‘ devout ’. I sup- 
pose I was not devout. I saw or thought I saw that 
many mathematical operations were only ingenious 
exercises of wit: that, given the premises, the result 
followed. The maker of a Jigsaw puzzle may be 
trusted to put it together. To spend a life doing so 
would, I thought, pall. The mathematicians, like Tom 
Thumb the great, ‘ made the giants first and then they 
killed em’. I think ’’, he said, and smiled medita- 
tively at the fire, ‘‘ that the best thing I got out of 
mathematics was a firm conviction of the existence of 
a, the constant 7.”’ 

II is the ratio of circumference to diameter in a circle, 
the proportion one bears to the other. As circles differ 
from each other only in size, it is evident that x is always 
the same. A bishop, perhaps even an archbishop, 
could see that. Therefore is he ‘‘ the constant 7’’, 
constant ’’’ not being a mere epithet, like the 
‘* judicious ’’ Hooker or the ‘‘ venerable ’’ Bede, but 
the note of his existence. [II is immutable. Constat. 

But = is also indefinable. No one can tell you what 
he is. He straddles quite over the whole way of the 
mathematician, as Apollyon did across the path of 
Christian, with straight legs and squared shoulders, 
and says ‘‘ No! friend. Weigh the sun by all means, 
and much good may it do you. Calculate the orbits of 
comets, so that you can foretell their arrival to a minute. 
Me you shall not measure. There are limits. It is 
good for a man that there should be some things he 
doesn’t know. I, I, am one of those things. I will, 
with (or without) your leave, remain to you the unknown 
quantity, the Constant 

Of course, they have got very nearly to a knowledge 
of him. Order a wheel of a certain circumference, and 
the maker of it will use z in the making. But wheels 
are not mathematical circles, they are only rather round. 
Mathematicians have worked him out to an incredible 
number of decimals, but, perceiving that he would not 
** come out ”’, have desisted, and are now, for the most 
part, resting in asylums squaring the circle. A miss of 
the million-millionth part of an inch is, to a mathe- 
matician, as bad asa mile. ‘‘ ‘ I’ve got within a single 
letter, brother Toby,’ cried my father, ‘ of Erasmus his 
mystic meaning.’ ‘ You are near enough, brother,’ 
replied my uncle, ‘ in all conscience.’ ‘ Pshaw ! ’ cried 
my father, scratching on, ‘I might as well be sever 
miles off.’ ’’ 

II is an Uitlander, not to say an undesirable alien, in 
the neatly kept country of geometric demonstrations 
and exact arithmetic. He belongs, in fact, to a wider 
realm than the mathematic, to pure metaphysic, and 
it was just like him to intrude among the figures and 
make himself objectionable by declining to submit to 
their laws. But, in his own place, + the constant, the 
incalculable factor, seems, as our friend said, to count. 
One who should know, for he has probably played more 
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games of chess than any other man living, told us that 
there was a lot of luck in chess, and explained the 
seeming paradox quite easily and convincingly. On 
the other hand, a certain school rebukes the use of the 
words ‘‘ luck ’’ and ‘‘ chance ’’. ‘‘ You know ’’, they 
say, ‘‘ that there can be no such thing.’’ Well—there 
is, emphatically, something. And, while the formalist 
holds it profane to name that something ‘‘ luck ’’, 
others feel it blasphemous to attribute the spoiling of a 
picnic to a special—and spiteful—providence. 


‘* Peace, coxcombs, peace! and both agree ”’ 


to call it x, the constant 7. 

II, the intruder among the figures, seems to us a 
powerful weapon to use against the man who professes 
to believe in nothing that he cannot explain. He places 
great reliance on ‘‘ exact science’’. As ‘‘ animal 
capax rationis ’’ he cannot deny that, there, 7 exists— 
very much in his way. Nor can he assert that he knows 
what 7 is. Wrought out to eighty-seven places of 
decimals, z is still incomplete, not the real obvious 7. 

An ancient sage figured the Infinite as a circle whose 
centre was everywhere and circumference nowhere. To 
some this is nonsense : in others it excites ‘‘ a vibration 
of the chords in the neighbourhood of the brain ’’. I1 is 
the same in that tremendous circle as he is in the com- 
pass of a threepenny-bit. And, if we do not know him 
exactly, still we have him laboriously and, let us hope, 
correctly figured out to eighty-seven places of decimals, 
which ought to be near enough for anyone but a 
mathematician. 


THE WIND. 


THs afternoon the sunlight paints upon the grimed 

brick wall the sharp black shadows of the bare 
hollyhock stems. Every leaf upon the pathway and 
the lawn shines brown and gold bronze or keenest 
yellow. The raw still air speaks of frost and the 
dropping of the few lingering leaves standing now for 
their moment of lonely individuality opaque and dry 
against the shimmering blue or showing, all sharp form 
and colour, on the background made by the white- 
washed walls of the little colony of studios across the 
way. 

Once more the clumped trimmed bushes, the barberry 
and holly, the box and privet, the laurel and the 
yew, begin their monotonous supremacy, bearing— 
at this moment when the riches of autumn are told, and 
the memory of the past blossoming and the love of the 
blossoming that is to come are at their utmost gnawing 
intensity—but little immediate relief, giving, however, 
presently in return for a measure of patient acceptance 
a rewarding vision of the part they still may play. 
They remind you that they may beguile, draping their 
too perpetual faces in the soft shroudings of the urban 
winter, that they will wear the jewels of the morning, 
and perhaps, before they are again thrust aside, they 
will make the unwearied heart dance as they stand 
transformed beneath the burden of the snow. But, more 
than all these things, they tell how when they stand 
out there among their silent neighbours you will bless 
them for rendering up the voice of even the gentlest of 
the raindrops. 

And on nights when the wind is still, when there is 
no rain to mitigate the sound of the ceaseless going to 
and fro, and sleep stands far off, the thought of them 
motionless beneath your window will be as a cup of 
quiet in your need, and sometimes, draining it, you may 
go away into memory, far and deep. ‘The half-light 
which finds its relentless way through the window 
draperies to beat upon your closed eyelids will be for- 
gotten, and you will be away—away in the rich depth of 
the long November night in the open country. 

Darkness envelops you, obliterating the walls of 
your chamber, immense and formless. Your wide- 
flung, curtainless window throws not the faintest 
glimmer—for the sky hangs low over the sleeping 
fields. Nothing stirs. Your days have dropped and 
dropped since high summer to this serenest of all the 
Sweetness of the year, this full moment between memory 


and promise. . . . You waken on such a night to find 
that you have been carried by dreamless slumber to 
the heart of tranquillity, surprising consciousness at its 
richest brimming. . . . 

Suddenly in the stillness there sounds away across the 
marshes a little wailing voice. Five clear dropping 
notes it utters, and ceases. And then you know what 
has brought you from the depths. You wait, scarcely 
breathing. There is a long silence. Then again the 
little sound breaks, high and thin, and threadlike and 
very far away. So clear it is, out there, and intimate, that 
it might be speaking from your garden space or rising 
from the deep furrows of the stubble field beyond. But 
you know that it has come out of the sea and is wander- 
ing along the distant, desolate shore. And as you turn 
to give yourself the better to your listening, joy laughs 
at the thought of the clear countryside, nothing be- 
tween you and the sound but the slope of naked fields 
and the wide marsh beyond. You lie listening. . . . 
There it is. . . . It has left the foreshore and is roam- 
ing along the margin of the marshes, creeping in and 
out among the sedges, complaining. 

Presently you seem to see, as you hear it rise from 
whispering to a querulous shrillness, the rows of 
huddled willows, black and crouching, straggling along 
the dykes. You feel the conflict, the rattling of the 
scanty slender leaves, the straining of the maimed twig- 
like branches, the trouble of the scattered pools waiting 
since the falling of the autumn rains for the frost to 
bring them sleep. 

Gathering strength like a wave, voices are sweep- 
ing up and up over the land now, borne on a wide 
undertone, shouting and moaning in long-drawn 
ululation, rising and falling, breaking and dying down 
to a low sobbing. 

Surging onwards they have reached the flat dew- 
drenched fields. The dense hedgerows are answer- 
ing with deep singing. Across the way the ever- 
green oak quivers under the threatening breath, harp- 
like in all its burdened branches. For a moment the 
stillness falls again, and then the tumult rushes forward 
in full strength, wild from the sea, gigantic, sweeping 
headlong until, with rapid blows and yells and mighty 
shaking, it seizes your dwelling and encircles it with a 
roaring, fierce, flamelike. In at your window, down 
your wide chimney it rushes. You are at the heart of 
the uproar. The wind has found its prey upon the 
bare hillside. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE MAN SHAKESPEARE. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAay REVIEW. 


Hotel Cecil, London W.C., 
30 November 1909. 


Sir,—My book ‘‘ The Man Shakespeare and his 
Tragic Life-Story ’’ has been uncommonly lucky : it has 
found amid the horde of journalistic scribes three or 
four critics, judges both honest and competent, among 
whom must be reckoned the writer of the review which 
appeared in the Sarurpay. It is because I recognise 
his competence and his interest in the subject that I 
would like to examine part of his criticism. He says: 

‘* We already have warned our readers that there is 
no crudeness in Mr. Harris’ actual exposition of his 
theories. By the time he is ready to give these theories 
full play he has insidiously wound himself into us and 
fired us with the spirit of the game. Exempt from 
such fascination, we should smile (for example) at bis 
dismissal of Shakespeare’s later virginal figures as 
shadows of pure girlhood, pathetically chosen in reac- 
tion from the passionate and froward creature who had 
been his bane. No need to prove for us that Miranda, 
Perdita, and the rest are abstractions compared with 
Cleopatra. Of course they are. To be abstract is the 
fate of all virgins in drama.”’ 

Here the critic argues like a political gladiator whose 
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object is rhetorical triumph. The whole contention is 
mere word-fence. Is Tourgenief’s Marianna an abstrac- 
tion or at least as vital and as passionately differenced 
as any of his more experienced women? To go no 
further than Shakespeare: Is Juliet an abstraction in 
the sense that Miranda is an abstraction, or is it the fate 
of Portia to be abstract as Marina is abstract? 

Again, when I attempt to outline and fix Shake- 
speare’s limitations as an artist, your critic boldly 
sweeps away my lines: 

** We think he makes too much of Shakespeare’s 
alleged ‘ snobbery ’ and political hatred of the masses, 
of his failure to depict a middle-class puritan with sym- 
pathy, and of the fact that he nowhere paints a 
reformer. No artist, we believe, has ever triumphed 
in a sympathetic creation of demagogue, burgess, or 
visionary.’”’ 

This last sentence is somewhat unfair: I have given 
twenty proofs of Shakespeare’s ‘* snobbery ’’, stronger 
than his failure to depict a demagogue; a hundred 
proofs of his dislike of the middle classes, stronger than 
his failure to depict a burgess or a visionary; but, 
taking such special pleading as it stands, is it true to 
say that ‘‘ these types themselves have defied art, 
perhaps will always defy it’’? There are many sym- 
pathetic and masterly studies of the demagogue in 
literature, from Felix Holt to Bazarof ; there are dozens 
of successful and sympathetic studies of burgesses : the 
SATURDAY critic must have heard of the immortal 
Birotteau and his assistant or of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s 
shopkeeper in ‘‘ The Old Wives’ Tale ’’, and as for 
visionaries they positively swarm in every literature, 
from Greatheart to Sylvestre Bonnard and the hero of 
Resurrection 

Again your critic argues : 

“* Concede again that the’ broad change in Shake- 
speare’s dramatic outlook—that darkening sky and 
beckoning of sinister shapes which ushers in his great 
tragic period—implies some dreadful ripening in his 
personal experience, such as comes to most middle- 
aged men who can feel. Must we go on to furnish 
his inner life with erotic madness deduced from Troilus 
or speeches in Lear, with frantic jealousy from Othello, 
with misanthropic despair from Timon? ”’ 

This criticism is specious special pleading. I do not 
deduce ‘‘ erotic madness from Troilus or speeches in 
Lear ’’ alone or even chiefly. I have proved that 
extraordinary sensuality is a characteristic of all those 
characters whom I regard as impersonations of Shake- 
speare himself. The Duke in ‘* Twelfth Night ”’ 
wants a surfeit of passion that the appetite may 
sicken and so die. Jaques, too, is one of Shake- 
speare’s most characteristic figures; lewdness has 
nothing to do with his character, why is it attributed 
to him? He is, as I have shown, an alter ego of 
Shakespeare and another impersonation is the Duke in 
** Measure for Measure ’’, who wishes to punish lewd- 
ness : why does Lucio accuse him of lewdness ; why is 
Henry V. accused of lewdness by Poins; why does 
Ophelia talk lewdly and Juliet and Portia, and, above 
all, why after the unbounded sensuality of ‘‘ Hamlet ’’, 
“* Othello ’’, ‘‘ Lear ’’, ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra ’’, and 
‘* Timon ”’ is there no sensuality, no suggestive talk 
in his latest romances, in ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale ’’, in 
‘“*Cymbeline ’’ or ‘‘ The Tempest ’’? Moreover, 
his sonnets show extravagant sensuality, and all we 
know of his life bears out this obvious deduction from 
his works. 

Your critic, Sir, has come some way with me and 
has shown himself very sympathetic and appreciative. 
He will not take it in bad part that I seek to defend 
my book from undeserved blame. Already the baser 
representatives of the nonconformist conscience in the 
press have not scrupled to impute to me the “‘ erotic 
mania ”’ which I lay to Shakespeare’s charge at a cer- 
tain definite crisis in his life. But from a critic of the 
Saturpay I expect scrupulous fair play, with all the 
rigour of the game; so when he appears to fail, I 
protest ; the protest is a token of my respect for him. 


Yours faithfully, 
Frank Harris. 


THE SHORT STORY. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAay Review. 


Sir,—Mr. Cunninghame Graham cites with indig- 
nation the following sentence from a review: ‘‘ Mr. 
Harris’ own tale ‘ Sonia’ comes as near as anything 
we know, but it is only a short story ’’. The word 
‘* only ’’ is understood by Mr. Graham to imply an 
insular indifference to the short story as a form of 
artistic expression. May I say that nothing was more 
remote from the intention of the writer? 

The point out of which the sentence arose was this, 
that artists in general have not triumphed in the 
sympathetic delineation of demagogue, burgess, or 
visionary. The tale ‘‘ Sonia ’’ was allowed to be suc- 
cessful in such delineation ; and the qualification—*‘ but 
it is only a short story ’’—was added by way of sug- 
gesting that in a long story, which involves a more 
sustained and detailed psychology, the same success 
would be unlikely. Mr. Graham himself supplies just 
this explanation when he says ‘‘ it is precisely because 
‘ Sonia ’ is not a long-drawn-out novel that Mr. Harris 
has succeeded in placing before us a picture ’’. 

To the writer, personally, it happens that no form 
of art offers more pleasure than that of the short story. 
None would more readily admit the supreme quality of 
which that form is capable, or join more cordially in 
admiration of the instances to which Mr. Graham refers. 
Indeed, one might justly add Mr. Graham’s own work 
to the list. Nevertheless, while it is true that the short 
story can achieve effects impossible in any other form, 
this fact cuts both ways. The great short-story writer 
has had to overcome many difficulties which do not 
exist for the novelist, but it is equally certain that he 
has escaped, by virtue of his form, some difficulties 
which the novelist is compelled to face. To have cap- 
tured our sympathetic understanding for the revolu- 
tionary in the white heat of a condensed action is a feat 
less remarkable (from the standpoint of the passage 
questioned) than to sustain that sympathy in the 
elaborate structure and drier light of a long novel. 
Compare ‘‘ Sonia ”’ itself with ‘‘ The Bomb ”’, a novel 
by the same author on a similar theme. That the 
longer story has power in dealing with the anarchic 
type is unquestionable, but its force in this respect lies 
really in one or two scenes, virtually handled in the 
short-story manner, which seem to lose rather than gain 
by the length of the whole tale in which they are 
embedded. 

That the short story is now supplanting the novel 
may be true. But this does not affect the point made, 
namely, that triumphantly complete portraiture of a 
visionary under the conditions of a long novel would 
be more surprising, and would more effectually help 
to dispel one’s general feeling that the visionary type 
‘defies art’’, than an equally triumphant sketch 
within the limits of the short-story form. This, and 
nothing else, was intended by the little word ‘‘ only ’” 
which has so excited Mr. Graham’s ire. 

I imagine that the warmest admirers and even the 
best modern exponents of the short-story form will 
hardly carry enthusiasm to the point of disclaiming 
for it all limitations while they emphasise its peculiar 
merits. They cannot eat their cake and have it. 

I am yours faithfully, 
Tue REVIEWER. 


A VIGOROUS DENIAL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


37 York Place, Perth, 27 November 1909. 


Sir,—Your notice of the Keats reprint in the Oxford 
Pocket Series contains these words: ‘‘ It is a melan- 
choly thing to read the publishers’ apology for printing 
the unfinished ‘ Hyperion ’: ‘ The poem was intended 
to have been of equal length with ‘‘ Endymion ’’, but 
the reception given to that work discouraged the author 
from proceeding ’’’. I wish that in justice to Keats 
you would also print this paragraph from Mr. H. 
Buxton Forman’s much-annotated edition: ‘‘ In a copy 
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[of the poems published in 1820] which recently came 
into the hands of Canon Ainger, Keats has drawn his 
pen through and through this advertisement, writing 
at the head, ‘I had no part in this; I was ill at the 
time’. The statement about ‘ Endymion’ he has 
bracketed off from the rest; and beneath it he has 
written ‘ This is a lie’ ’’. 

It dies hard, the foolish belief that Keats was a senti- 
mental weakling chilled and killed by a rude blast of 
ridicule. He left ‘‘ Hyperion ’’ unfinished because he 
was dissatisfied with it. 

I am yours faithfully, 
A. STEVENSON NICOL. 


VEGETARIANISM IN INDIA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Civil Lines, Sitapur, India, 
20 October 1g09. 

S1r,—It is indeed venturesome on my part to enter into 
a discussion which is going on among your English corre- 
spondents respecting the utility of animal food. Among 
other conflicting arguments there is one which is of 
supreme importance, and the truth of which can be known 
simply by observation without plunging into technical 
disputations about proteid and uric acid. It is the ques- 
tion of physical strength. As a tree can be known by its 
fruits so a cause can be determined by its effects. If 
from our experience we find the herbivorous or fru- 
givorous nations physically superior to the carnivorous 
ones we should unhesitatingly pass judgment in favour 
of ‘‘ food reform ’’. Now I find that India is often 
pointed out as a country where the common diet is 
vegetables ; and it is sometimes alleged by the food 
reformers that the strongest Indians are found to subsist 
on a pure vegetable diet. But this statement is altogether 
groundless, and is put forward only by those who have 
little knowledge of Indian dietary. The fact is that meat 
forms a part of the diet of all the Indian communities 
that can really boast of their physical strength. The 
gallant Rajputs, the sturdy Pathans, the valiant Sikhs— 
all of whom represent the warlike classes of India—are 
well-known flesh-eaters. The only abstainers are the 
Jains and a section of the Arya Samajists. But these 
communities have never been known to exhibit any sort 
of physical superiority over the flesh-eaters. They have 
never produced a warrior. Few of them ever aspire to 
be admitted into the ranks of the Indian Army, which 
is entirely composed of the flesh-eating classes named 
above. 

As regards the effect of flesh diet on the brain, it is 
sufficient to remark that the most intellectual classes of 
India are, again, found to be flesh-eaters. The Parsis, 
the Bengalis, the Kashmiries, the Kaesths, all of them 
partake more or less of animal food. It remains to 
be added that the entire Mussulman community of India 
—forming a population of about sixty millions—the in- 
tellectual and physical activities of which are too well 
known to be repeated here, is, with only a few excep- 
tions, a flesh-eating community. 

This brief note will, I hope, remove the misconcep- 
tion of your English correspondents about the diet of 
Indians, and India will not be pointed out in future to 
show the favourable effects of vegetarianism on the 
physical constitution. 

I am yours faithfully, 
Majin. 


REFORM IN CHINA. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REVIEW. 


The University, Sheffield, 
15 November 1909. 

Sir,—After having read the interesting note in your 
journal of 6 November on Mr. Chirol’s speech at the 
China Association, I could not resist writing to you a 
few lines, giving you my own opinion. 

It was stated that ‘‘ the Chinese are no doubt taking 
in new ideas, but this seems rather to stimulate anti- 
foreign feelings’. I think that an impartial judge 
with a knowledge of the matter would discern that this 


resentment running through Chinese policy was a not 
unnatural result of the one-sided and anti-Chinese in- 
terventions which have been made. For instance, in the 
recent so-called ‘‘ Chinese Railway Imbroglio ’’, which 
has been stigmatised as anti-foreign, there was ample 
justification for the suspicions of the Chinese people 
that these railway concessions to foreigners would turn 
out to be detrimental to native interests. The Chinese 
have realised the advantages of railway development, 
but they fear to grant any more concessions. When 
reflection reveals to them the real nature of the 
aggrandising process devised by foreign Powers, they 
can only see that the obtaining of railway concessions 
is a new way of getting foothold in the country. The 
Chinese have been awakened to a sense of the dangers 
which threaten their national existence, and will stand 
firm against encroachment. ‘‘ To ensure her own 
national existence ’’, said the Rev. E. W. Thwing, 
‘“ she must more strongly hold to the principle of 
‘China for the Chinese ’.’’ For this new movement 
China has been severely criticised, especially by Euro- 
pean syndicates. But the so-called anti-foreign 
feeling in China can only be designated as a movement 
of resistance to foreign aggression. It would be 
juster to speak of the rise of national spirit or the 
awakening of national consciousness than to talk of 
anti-foreign feeling. 

It was also stated in the note that ‘‘ meantime there 
is very little evidence of real internal reform in China ’’. 
Of course we could not compare China with this 
country ; but her reform during the last few years has 
not heen merely a paper one. Allow me to quote a few 
words from Sir Robert Hart on the present condition 
of China. He said: ‘*‘ China is changing in every 
quarter; education of the Western kind is welcome; 
railroads are increasing their mileage; the telegraph 
is at work everywhere; steamers on the coast and on 
the inner waters are increasing in numbers; news- 
papers are being established at all important points ; 
post-offices are transmitting mail matter all over the 
country. . . . With such a country and such a people 
—a country rich in undeveloped resources and a people 
possessed of every good quality—the future before the 
Empire cannot be other than great. But the future 
will depend much on to-day, and it is to be hoped that 
her foreign relations will go on improving, and she will 
only have kindness to remember, and neither wrongs 
to right nor grudges to pay off ’’. 

But in this fighting world right must be supported by 
might. What can China do? Her position to-day in 
relation to other Powers is most difficult. Japan was 
allowed in the main to fight out her own battles for her- 
self. There was no complicated network of foreign 
interests, no burden of foreign indebtedness to hamper 
her freedom of action. There were no foreign Powers 
watching for every opportunity to further their political 
or territorial ambition at her expense. But China, 
being very rich in natural resources, has naturally 
drawn the attention of the whole world. She is en- 
tirely by herself and single-handed. She has her vast 
Empire to look after, and so she needs every help 
possible, great tact and careful diplomacy to bring her- 
self through this present critical period of her history. 
However, it is the hope of all well-wishers of China 
that the day is not far distant when she will be raised 
to the level of her neighbours and remain no longer a 
tempting bait to greedy Powers. China’s advent to 
the position of a world Power will be a great benefit to 
the rest of the world in civilisation, in wealth, and above 
all in restoring the peace of the world and in main- 
taining it for the betterment of mankind. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
CHENG-CHANG LU. 


INDIANS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


5 Pump Court, Temple E.C., 
30 November 1909. 


Sir,—Will you, with your usual courtesy, permit me 
to express my appreciation of the reference in your 
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issue of the 2oth to the struggle for elementary civic 
rights of our Indian fellow-subjects in the Transvaal 
Colony ? 

The Transvaal British Indians are pursuing their 
campaign by adopting a course which is so thoroughly 
characterised by moderation, self-restraint and good 
sense that it alone, apart from considerations of justice, 
imperial policy or wider expediency, should justify their 
claim to treatment as civilised citizens of the Empire 
to all whose eyes are not blinded by racial or colour 
prejudice. The issue between the Transvaal Govern- 
ment and its small British Indian population of some 
thirteen thousand lawfully domiciled residents has been 
reduced to a simple question of, firstly, the removal of 
legislation in regard to those on the spot, which is 
resented because it imposes requirements implying that 
they are a body of criminals (the Registration Law is 
taken exception to on these grounds, and the pronounce- 
ments that preceded its enactment afford strong justi- 
fication for this view); and secondly, an amendment 
of the Immigration Law, which, read together with the 
Registration Law, imposes for the first time in imperial 
legislation complete exclusion upon would-be Indian 
immigrants because of their race and colour. 

Mr. Gandhi, the Indian leader, has shown General 
Smuts a method whereby the possibility of any further 
immigration into the Transvaal can be obviated by 
administrative means without the infliction of a 
statutory insult such as the existing law constitutes in 
respect of the whole three hundred millions of India; 
but, with an airy disregard of imperial considerations, 
General Smuts prefers his own parochial methods, care- 
less of the far-reaching consequences his conduct can- 
net but have upon the peace and the integrity of the 
Empire. That the Colonial Secretariat might have avoided 
what has now become dangerously like an impasse is in- 
disputable, but, having allowed the opportunity to slip, 
only heroic measures can now retrieve the lost ground. 
The outlook is anything but happy. I am assured that 
the Transvaal Indians will pursue their passive-resist- 
ance campaign to the very death. India is united in a 
feeling of deep resentment against the insult it feels 
has been inflicted with the tacit assent of the Imperial 
Government, and I doubt not that when the people of 
this country understand the cruel injustice and the 
breach of trust that have been perpetrated in their name 
they will insist upon a righting of the wrong. 

Thanking you in anticipation, 

I am etc., 
L. W. Ritcu 
(Hon. Sec., South Africa British Indian Committee). 


THE BANKING QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


London, 29 November 1909. 


Sir,—I read with much interest Mr. Meulen’s letter 
on the above subject in your issue of the 2oth inst. In 
these days when the question of unemployment is so 
urgently before us it is important that no part of our 
present machinery should escape examination; and 
amongst other things we need to be assured that the 
banking system that now obtains enables the national 
resources to be used with as much efficiency as is con- 
sistent with practical safety and with the general social 
conditions that prevail. 

Generally speaking, intelligently organised labour 
should always be capable of working at a profit, and 
it undoubtedly is a deplorable thing that we should not 
be able to provide employment for capable and willing 
labour. We have the labour and, it is to be presumed, 
the ability intelligently to organise it. What we seem 
to lack is adequate control of capital—of the means, 
that is to say, to support labour during the process of 
fresh production. The means is provided somehow— 
more or less. The unemployed contrive to live— 
pitiably it may be, but still to live—at the expense of 
the rates or of public and private charity. Whether, 


however, the necessary control of capital could be 
brought about, whether the capital which now is frit- 
tered away could be made efficient and effectual by the 
issue of bankers’ credit, as Mr. Meulen suggests, is 
open, to some doubt. But at least the subject deserves 
careful consideration. 

One very important objection presents itself at once : 
there can be no reasonable doubt that the issue of credit 
must tend to raise prices. For the effect of such an 
issue would obviously be to increase the demand for 
commodities. This increased demand would probably 
stimulate and in part be met by increased production 
at home; but in part also it would be met by imports 
from abroad. Thus we might have a time of apparent 
prosperity, for which we should pay, in part at least, 
by an efflux of gold. 

Credit is rendered possible only by surplus produc- 
tion in the past. It is limited not by future but by 
actual production, past and present. When we issue 
credit we give, in effect, to a number of people the 
means to subsist for a certain time, and, it may be, 
to produce, at the expense of the community. It is 
no use, for example, issuing credit notes entitling the 
bearer, say, to a quartern loaf if the quartern loaves 
in existence are fewer than the credit notes. And since 
credit is thus limited, it follows that it will command 
a price—which we term interest—a price which will 
fluctuate, of course, accordingly as free capital—that 
is, free access to the world’s actual production—is 
plentiful or otherwise. 

The available savings of the world tend to be repre- 
sented by gold, because no doubt gold has such obvious 
advantages and is so universally acceptable. It is 
not only a token of work done; it is alsoa_ thing 
desired of man. And by the fusion of these two 
qualities it becomes a token of work done that men 
needed or desired done. It is conceivable that a paper 
note might be a satisfactory enough token of work 
done, but unless it were restricted so as to represent 
only such work done as men desired or needed done, it 
would certainly depreciate. And paper so restricted 
would be subject to the same shortages as gold. 

The writer on this subject in your issue of the 27th 
complains that the flow of gold abroad, from whatever 
cause, restricts credit at home. It is undoubtedly un- 
fortunate that a panic in America or development in 
Egypt should make credit more difficult to obtain in 
this country. But it is not the fault of gold or of our 
use of it. If I hold an instrument entitling me to 
support a man or a number of men for a given time, 
whether that instrument be a piece of coined gold or a 
paper certificate of credit, I cannot use that instrument 
both in America or Egypt and in this country. I can- 
not eat my cake and have it. The available savings 
of the world—the fluid savings, as it were—are limited, 
and can be used only once by the same holder. And if 
they go abroad, for any reason whatsoever, they are 
withdrawn for the time being from use in this country. 

To me, therefore, the issue of bankers’ credit seems 
an expedient of doubtful value. But the subject is one 
of considerable difficulty, and it is to be hoped that the 
courage of the Saturpay Review in thus ventilating 
the question will induce our authorities in banking to 
justify the present system. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. P. Barnes. 


MR. CAMERON CORBETT’S POSITION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


London, 30 November 1909. 


Sir,—Mr. Cameron Corbett’s latest performance is 
to intervene in the impending contest in the Tradeston 
Division by issuing postcards to the electors asking 
them to say whether or not he ought to come forward 
as the Liberal candidate at the General Election, and 
this, too, after the local Conservative and Unionist and 
Radical Association respectively had selected its own 
candidate. This extraordinary behaviour has aroused 
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the indignation of the selected Radical candidate, who 
has addressed a letter of protest on the subject to the 
local daily paper. It is obvious, of course, that if he 
does stand the result will be to increase considerably 
the majority the Unionist candidate is certain to have. 
This is the greatest service Mr. Cameron Corbett has 
ever rendered to the electors, whom he has deceived 
and whose trust he has betrayed, and to the party which 
he has deserted. 
I am yours faithfully, 
Party Loyatty. 


A CAMBRIDGE FEAST. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAay REvIEw. 
London, 1 December 1909. 


Sir,—One had supposed that the eating of small 
song-birds was a custom confined to plutocrats and the 
‘smart set ’’ which in older times would not have 
found its way into English society. The custom 
comes, as we all know, from the Continent ; the poverty 
of the peasant is held to account for it, together with 
the soullessness of the uneducated Roman Catholic, 
but others say that it is favoured at the hotels for the 
benefit of the rich and Protestant English traveller. 

Now we learn that the grave and reverend dons of 
Cambridge are anxious to be known as lark-eaters. At 
a feast at a certain Cambridge hall last week there 
appeared on the menu, in French as vile as the dish, 
‘** Mauviettes Farcées (sic) en Nids a la Financiére’’. 
That is to say, larks presented in their little nests, to 
tickle the palates of the learned guests between turtle 
soup and turkey. A pretty idea, no doubt, the cook 
thought; as pretty as that of the gasping bird with 
open beak that looks ‘‘ so natural ’’ on a woman’s hat. 

There is no Professor of Poetry at Cambridge, other- 
wise one might bid these dining dons read of the 
skylark as sung by poets from Shakespeare to Alfred 
Austin. And while to Martin Luther the humble 
sparrow was his ‘‘ doctor of divinity ’’, and to 
S. Francis the small birds were his “‘ little sisters ”’, 
the modern doctor of divinity only cares for the 
‘“‘ ethereal minstrel, pilgrim of the sky ’’, as a tit-bit 
for a big dinner. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
E. G. 


TOO MUCH CLEVERNESS. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAay REviEw. 


65 University Road, Belfast, 
29 November 1909. 

Sir,—In speculating upon the chances that the plays 
of the late Oscar Wilde have of securing that immor- 
tality which is obviously to be the portion of some of 
his other works your critic complained that the plays 
were too brilliant—that is to say that the cleverness of 
the conversation became tedious. I am sorry he did 
that. For I am quite sure that the SarurpAy REVIEW 
critics are sufficiently clever themselves to be free from 
that most unpleasing jealousy which we expect from 
mediocrity ; and for that very reason it seems quite a 
pity that one of their number should suggest that im- 
mortality will be impossible in the case of what seem 
to be the most brilliant prose plays in the English 
language. 

There is nothing quite so severe as the test of immor- 
tality : we expect so much in a work that cannot die. 
And so, for Wilde’s sake, it might be better if his plays 
continued to live for ever without bearing any critical 
trade-mark. The reason why there are so few epigrams 
in novels and plays is that the people who write novels 
and plays cannot invent epigrams, Clever conversa- 
tion is only written by clever people ; and it has become 
so unusual to expect it that critics either get so great 
a shock that they write no reviews at all or they fail 
to recognise the cleverness when they see it. 

Yours etc., 


REVIEWS. 
THACKERAY THE MAN. 


“‘ William Makepeace Thackeray.” By Lewis Melville. 
London: Lane. 1909. 25s. 


“THACKERAY was late in being famous. He was 

not as a young man driven to letters by necessity ; 
and, when necessity came, he was impelled, not directly 
into letters, but in another direction (witness the illus- 
trations to *‘ Vanity Fair ”’). Then finally, when he 
did decide to give to literature his best endeavour, he 
wrote sporadically under many pseudonyms. Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh, Yellowplush, Major Gahagan, 
FitzBoodle, Miss Tickletoby, were all more or less 
familiar to the reading public; but only a few were 
aware that these and other motley persons were al! 
united in Mr. Thackeray. Moreover, there was a 
reason more fundamental than these why Thackeray’s 
reputation hung fire. His greater work was the pro- 
duct of ripe observation. It is difficult to believe that 
Thackeray could have written ‘‘ Vanity Fair ’’ earlier 
than he did. 

Against Thackeray and his work two charges have 
been made time and again. Both are equally untrue. 
Some say that he was a cynic; others that he was a 
sentimentalist. Thackeray was neither. He was a 
man of uncommonly fine sensibility. The woes and 
the humours of life were always very near to him 
and very real. With this sensibility went an extra- 
ordinary power of detachment, and the two things 
together made Thackeray a great humourist. Feeling 
did not obscure judgment. It invested judgment with 
a large humanity, that no mere adding-up of two and 
two can achieve. At the same moment he was sym- 
pathetic and critical. This looks very like a definition 
of the man of humour. 

Look at Thackeray for a moment as editor of the 
** Cornhill ’’; not because it is necessary to say any 
more about these two charges, but because Thackeray 
as editor. of the ‘‘ Cornhill ”? makes a most delightful 


figure. It gave Thackeray a bad night to refuse 
a manuscript, and he had to refuse them by the 
gross. Sentimental! cries someone. Let that some- 


one produce evidence that Thackeray ever printed one 
of those manuscripts that he ought not to have printed. 
Let that scmeone also read Thackeray’s own account 
of the letters that made him hate the postman—the 
letters written by poor, good, hardworked, would-be 
contributors with sick mothers and dependent families. 
‘* Day and night that sad voice is crying out for help. 
Thrice it appealed to me yesterday. Twice this morn- 
ing it cried to me, and I have no doubt when I go to 
get my hat I shall find it, with its piteous fate and its 
pale family about it, waiting for me in the hall.” 
Thackeray could write this. Yet he was a good editor. 
Put the two things together ; and then collate the fol- 
lowing passage written when Thackeray was resigning, 
where the vein is a lighter one: ‘‘ To say No has often 
cost me a morning’s peace and a day’s work. I tremble 
recenti metu. Oh, those hours of madness spent in 
searching for Louisa’s lost lines to her dead Piping 
Bullfinch, for Nhoj Senoj’s mislaid essay! I tell them 
for the last time the (late) Editor will not be responsible 
for rejected communications, and herewith send off the 
Chair and the great ‘ Cornhill ’ Magazine Tin-box with 
its load of care.’’ Taking it that this disposes of even 
the ghost of one charge, let us have a last look at the 
other. Thackeray saw two tubs of oysters outside a 
shop. One lot was labelled a shilling, the other fifteen- 
pence. ‘‘ How these ’’, he murmured, looking at the 
cheaper, ‘‘ must hate the others! ’’ Those who sav 
that Thackeray was a cynic will see in this a forced 
sneer at human weakness. We do not see it like that. 
Thackeray was not sneering at humanity. He was 
voicing a deep sympathy with the less distinguished. 

Thackeray, the man, has always been something of 
an enigma. The reason seems to be that he was a shy 
man. He appears to have been one of those who keep 
within themselves a corner secluded from the world. 
However intimate the friendship, however seeming 
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ring-fence that few may break down. There is 
about Thackeray, through all his varying moods of 
surliness or loving-kindness, through all his flashes of 
grim humour or pitiless insight, a suggestion of a 
still sanctuary kept inviolate. He seems to have been 
as jealous for the seclusion he needed for his inner self 
as he was often boisterous in his expression of the 
superficial mood that possessed him. The real 
Thackeray will never be known; for the inquirer with 
eyes to see behind the veil will not be the one to tear it 
aside for a spectacle. 

The Thackeray the world knew was himself a fas- 
cinating figure. A man who combined the humour of 
ripe judgment with a boyish zest in life was likely to 
charm and dominate and mystify his generation. 
Viewed from outside, he appeared, partly on account 
of that very shyness that hid the real man, as a bundle 
of contradictions. He was a man who could say a 
savage thing because of the very tenderness of his 
sensibility, who could wound a friend because of the 
very earnestness of his desire to please, who could 
appear self-conscious and awkward because of the 
very naturalness of his heart. Then in an access 
of health or spirits he could leap all barriers 
and appeal unerringly to friends and listeners. The 
way in which he regarded his own fame is typical 
of the Thackeray we have tried to know. No man 
ever enjoyed his fame more than he; but no man’s 
head was ever less turned than his. The story is told 
that Charlotte Bronté, sitting opposite to him at dinner, 
regarded him for a long time as ahero. ‘‘ And ’”’, said 
Thackeray, ‘‘ I had the miserable humiliation of seeing 
her ideal of me disappear as everything went into my 
mouth and nothing came out of it, until at last, as I 
took my fifth potato, she leaned across with clasped 
hands and tearful eyes, and breathed imploringly : ‘Oh, 
Mr. Thackeray! Don’t!’’’ This is one of those 
stories which may not be true, but ought to be. It 
shows Thackeray in his typical attitude to life and to 
himself. He enjoyed the situation and criticised it 
implicitly as he enjoyed it. A hero perhaps—but there 
were the five potatoes. It takes a man of humour to 
see the two things together without laughing stupidly 
or unkindly or cynically or self-consciously, either at his 
admirer or at himself. 

The injunction left behind him by Thackeray that no 
one should write his biography was as typical of the 
man as it is typical of the world to disregard it. The 
world has, in the person of Mr. Melville, twice offended. 
It was ten years ago that Mr. Melville wrote the first 
biography ; and here we are faced with a second. Mr. 
Melville in ten years has had time to improve. He 
should have had time to improve himself out of any 
intention to repeat his offence. He has not succeeded 
in doing this; but he has improved a little in other 
respects. His first biography was a collection of 
scraps which did credit to the industry of the collector. 
In the second the scraps are better edited. But the 
Thackeray we have imagined behind the fence of 
reserve which the world will never succeed in breaking 
down is still as safe as he was or ever Mr. Melville 
began to drag out literary lumber for our instruction. 
Moreover, Mr. Melville will have frightened away com- 
petitors—all save Mr. Wright, the world’s biography- 
monger. As a piece of book-making this biography is 
as complete as the author could make it with the infor- 
mation at his command or at the command of anyone 
hardened by the literary trade to rush in where others 
with more right to be there would not. 


AUSTRIA INFELIX. 


“The Austrian Court in the Nineteenth Century.” By 
the Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumbold Bart., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. London: Methuen. 1909. 18s. net. 

WE. welcome a sympathetic, if somewhat superficial, 

history of Austria from so competent an authority 
as Sir Horace Rumbold, formerly Ambassador at 

Vienna. The feeble and fussy diplomacy of Sir Edward 

Grey during the Bosnia-Herzegovina crisis, supported 

as it was by the fatuous and provocative language of 


our press, has done something—we hope not much— 
to prevent that cordial understanding which ought to 
exist between two such old allies as England and 
Austria. Sir Horace Rumbold’s book, if it is as widely 
read as it deserves to be, should convince educated 
Englishmen how unjustly we judged Count Aehrenthal, 
to whom we ought to be grateful for preventing 
a European war. On reading these pages it is im- 
possible not to be struck by the ill luck which has 
dogged Austria for the last hundred years. Unfriendly 
critics might say it was incompetence, not ill luck, that 
led to the dismemberment of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Austria produced many very able statesmen in the 
last century ; but it is a melancholy fact that in her three 
great wars, the first with Napoleon I., the second with 
Napoleon III. and Victor Emmanuel, and the third 
with Prussia and Italy, she did not produce a really 
great general. The Austrian troops, composed of 
Magyars, Czechs and Germans, were the finest in the 
world; but they were wretchedly generalled on each 
occasion, if we except the Archduke Albert’s campaign 
in Italy in 1866. Indeed it is remarkable that both in 
1859 and 1866 the Austrians beat the Italians, who 
would never have recovered Lombardy and Venetia had 
it not been for France and Prussia. Italy owes her 
unity less to the valour of her soldiers than to the 
cleverness of Cavour in sending troops to the Crimea, 
and thus securing the moral support of England and 
the material support of France. The war of 1866 was 
of course a deliberate design of Bismarck to wrest the 
German hegemony from the Emperor. It is easy to 
be wise after the event ; and it appears to us, on reading 
Sir Horace Rumbold’s chapters on this transaction, 
that Austria might have prevented the formation of the 
German Empire by a prompt cession of Venetia to Italy 
and by an appeal to Napoleon’s hatred and fear of 
Prussia. Austria’s prestige would have suffered by the 
surrender of Venetia without a blow; but she lost more 
by the war. If Austria’s diplomacy at Paris had been 
bolder and more decided, there is little doubt that the 
two Emperors could have crushed Prussia for a genera- 
tion. But Bismarck and Moltke were two men of 
genius, for whom the Emperor Francis and his 
Ministers and generals were no match. It is difficult 
to read the account of Sadowa without a feeling of 
indignation against the imbecility of General Benedek 
and his head of the staff Krismanic. 

Meditating on the military misfortunes of Austria 
one cannot forget the enormous political difficulties with 
which an Emperor, who was his own Foreign Minister, 
had to cope. The dual system, which Gladstone tried 
to persuade us to adopt with regard to Ireland, has not 
been a success in the cases of Sweden and Norway and 
Austria and Hungary. The two Parliaments of 
Austria and Hungary and the annual meeting of the 
Delegations from the two Legislatures have been the 
most striking political failure of modern times. It 
may be that parliamentary institutions are unsuited to 
such races as the Magyars and the Slavs, as we are 
inclined to think. Certain it is that parliamentary 
government has to be suspended from time to time in 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and is now suspended. 
Nothing but the courage, the patience and the sweet- 
ness of temper of the Emperor Francis Joseph could 
manage this motley crew of races and quell the absurd 
pretensions of the so-called nationalities which compose 
his kingdom. Probably no other man could cope with 
the task. But Francis Joseph has behind him a reign 
of sixty years, during which no stain has rested, even 
for an instant, upon his character as a just, an 
honourable and a benevolent Sovereign. He has also 
behind him the memory of his domestic sorrows, which 
are tragic enough to silence the most malignant faction. 
Sir Horace Rumbold handles appreciatively and 
delicately the complex temperament of the unhappy 
Empress. 

In the concluding pages of this history are one or 
two passages upon the British attitude during the last 
Eastern crisis which exactly represent our views. The 
secret treaty between Austria and Russia about Bosnia, 
which was made in 1878 before the Treaty of Berlin, 
was, it is said (and Sir Horace Rumbold evidently 
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believes it), confirmed at a meeting in 1908 of Baron 
d’Aehrenthal, M. Isvolski, and Count Berchtold 
(Austrian Ambassador at S. Petersburg). The im- 
pudent claims of Servia were therefore doomed to 
neglect from the beginning, and nothing but the 
encouragement of the London press emboldened the 
Servians to arm, and thus gave Austria a welcome pre- 
text for the military preparations which through last 
winter kept Europe on tenterhooks. ‘‘ But the mis- 
chief ’’, writes Sir Horace Rumbold, ‘‘ did not end 
here. The censure so freely passed on Austria in the 
Western countries and the almost hostile feeling 
evinced towards her had the result ’’—one which in our 
opinion cannot be too much deplored, but to which we 
in England largely contributed—‘‘ of drawing yet 
closer the irksome bond between Vienna and Berlin; 
of making Vienna more than ever dependent on Berlin; 
and of perpetuating what has been from the first an 
unequal compact, injurious to the best interests of the 
Dual Monarchy. It went, in fact, a long way towards 
the realisation of what had once been the dream of 
Schwarzenberg, namely the welding together of the 
whole of Central Europe, from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic, into one formidable union, with a population 
numbering some hundred and ten millions of souls and 
disposing of two million bayonets—to say nothing of 
present or prospective Dreadnoughts—and this time 
not under Habsburg ascendancy, but under the hard, 
unscrupulous lead of the most aspiring of Powers. 
Austria, it is to be feared, has now been driven for 
good into the arms of that Power.’’ Exactly so. We 
should have thought that the European policy of Great 
Britain was pretty plainly chalked out, namely, the 
breaking-up of the Triple Alliance by detaching Italy 
and Austria from Germany. Italy, we have long 
known, is none too pleased with her position; and we 
now have it, on the weighty authority of Sir Horace 
Rumbold, that ‘‘ the bond ”’ is ‘‘ irksome ”’ to Austria. 
And yet Sir Edward Grey is hailed by our press, and 
the leaders of both parties, as a heaven-born Foreign 
Minister ! 


MR. GEORGE FREDERIC HANDEL. 


“Handel.” By R. S. Streatfeild. London: Methuen. 
1909. 7s. 6d. net. 


A LITTLE while since it might have been said that 

no good biography of Handel existed in English, 
or indeed in any language—for Chrysander’s is incom- 
plete. To-day no good one exists: if we change the 
tense of the verb the truth remains the same. Mr. 
Streatfeild’s study is simply a little better than Rockstro’s 
rubbish. Mr. Streatfeild’s aim is not so new nor his 
daring so great as Mr. Streatfeild himself apparently 
supposes ; for, although no fine and complete Life has 
come forth, much has been written about Handel and 
his opera-songs and oratorios, of which we must be- 
lieve Mr. Streatfeild to be ignorant. His book is a 
kind of study in backward prevision; somewhat after 
the event he anticipates what was written—in, amongst 
other places, this REview—ten to fourteen years ago. 
All the same, we admire his air, at once bold and bash- 
f{ul—modesty struggling with the heat begotten of the 
prophetic vision that peers with temerity into the dark 
backward and abysm of time. When he says that 
‘‘ what [a biographer] could claim, and I think with 
justice, would be that of all who have written music 
Handel was the greatest man’’, we turn backward 
over our own pages to the year 1897, where we find 
** he [Handel] is not only amongst the very greatest 
musicians, but is certainly the very greatest man who 
ever followed music as a profession’’. Turning 
further back to 1895 we see ‘‘ The truth is that the 
man was greater, infinitely greater, than his music ”’, 
and Handel ‘‘is by far the most superb per- 
sonage one meets in the history of music”’, 
“the most astonishing lord of music the world 
has seen’’. A_ sufficiently rash statement, made 
in our columns, that Handel was the greatest man 
who had lived, excited the wrath of the ‘‘ Musical 
Courier’? of New York, which pleaded hard for 


Nietzsche. In a word, Mr. Streatfeild need not fear 
condemnation on the score of over-novelty. And if his 
phrases do not come fresh from his own mint, his 
general purpose might even be called stale. Full four- 
teen years ago we noted that Handel was ceasing to be 
the Mr. Sankey of the grocers who love their little 
chapels ; and here and elsewhere the claims of the true 
Handel have been steadily kept in view. For the rest, 
this ‘‘ Handel ”’ is not a bad book. It is journalism, 
but the tittle-tattle is less threadbare than such stuff 
usually is; and we are genuinely grateful for the 
attempt to set Handel in a picture of his friends and 
contemporaries. The wearisome anecdotage of Hawkins 
and Burney may now be reckoned as for ever dis- 
carded; and the refreshing quotations from Mrs. 
Delany and other letter-writers of an age of letter- 
writers are welcome as a substitute. Still, Mr. Streat- 
feild need scarcely assume a superior pose on the score 
of his literary as apart from musical learning. Musical 
learning he has not; and such a self-conscious touch as 
‘* the cultivated reader will not need to be reminded ”’ 
of something in ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer ”’ is a little 
comic. It reminds one of Mr. J. A. F. Maitland. Not 
many readers would plume themselves on being ‘‘ culti- 
vated ’’ simply because they know there is such a play, 
though they might consider themselves crassly ignorant 
if they did not know it and its contents. 

Handel the man must always remain something of a 
puzzle, because so little of his private life can be known, 
and where nothing can be known mankind is prone to 
suspect the worst. Or if, as in Handel’s case, any- 
thing ‘‘ worst ’’, or anything bad at all, seems prepos- 
terously out of the question, we still cannot deny our- 
selves the luxury of believing that at least something 
interesting went on behind the shutters when he had 
gone into his house and closed the door. Nature, at 
any rate human nature, abhors the vacuum that Handel 
and his biographers leave us instead of a room full of 
air perfumed and thickened with gossip and scandal. 
Hence, perhaps, the interminable tales of the guzzling 
and wine-bibbing which professional scandal-mongers 
have invented and handed on from almost the date of 
Handel’s death. Yet there is a simple and quite 
reasonable explanation of the silence. Handel had no 
Boswell. He was a German and his servants were 
German; he had about him no one likely to set down 
in English any account of the hero’s more obscure 
doings; and if these were not recorded in English, in 
what tongue would it have been of the slightest use to 
record them, seeing that by the end of his life Handel 
was a great name and nothing else outside of England? 
And, besides being a German, Handel was a musician : 
he went into English society a great deal, but always as 
a musician: he visited the houses of the great as an 
honoured (and probably well-paid) guest: we have no 
stories of him hobnobbing with the literary and artistic 
celebrities of his day—no such stories as those that 
form the very stuff and fibre of Boswell’s ‘‘ Johnson ’’. 
We hazard the conjecture that Handel’s private indoor 
life must have been dull and without striking occur- 
rences or brilliant conversations. Indeed, when we 
reflect on his stupendous activity in full view of the 
public, and recollect the immense quantity of music he 
wrote in his own home, we can fairly account for his 
private hours—at least until the period of his blindness. 
A colossal lonely figure, content with the society of his 
servants the two Smiths at home and with the friend- 
ship, reverence and affection of his ‘‘ patrons ’’ when 
he went abroad—no other picture can be conjured up of 
the composer in his darkened age. He is less pathetic 
in his grandeur than Beethoven, for his day’s work was 
done before he was cut off from the busy world; also 
he had been a successful man of affairs, and does not 
remain, as Beethoven does, a type of the unappre- 
ciated man of genius dying in poverty and leaving 
works from which fortunes were to be made. 

And in a sense Handel’s good fortune has pursued 
him. His real greatness as a composer is more widely 
appreciated to-day than it ever was. Whilst the 
crowd still flocked at Christmastide to hear ‘‘ The 
Messiah ’’ both English and Germans were slowly 
learning to love the wondrous opera-songs ; the gigantic 
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creative and constructive power manifested in the 
oratorio choruses is felt more deeply now than it was 
in the days when only the superficial brilliance of ‘‘ For 
unto us a Child is born’”’ with its ‘‘ Wonderful! 
Counsellor ! ’’ appealed to unmusicianly ears—nay, the 
marvellous scheme of that same chorus and the sheer 
inventiveness it shows are felt now as it was hardly 
possible for an eighteenth-century Burney to feel them. 
Gradually the popular preacher, the Mr. Campbell, of the 
little Bethel folk has lost his grip on Handel audiences ; 
and as the preacher has receded the supreme artist has 
come forward. There was a time when the preacher hid 
the artist; but that time was before Mr. Streatfeild’s. 
That Handel is fully and properly appreciated by all the 
world is much more than can be expected in the case 
of any artist of the first rank; until the millennium 
arrives there will always be an immense number of good 
people born incapable of understanding the things that 
are greatest in art. Whereas Mr. Streatfeild seems to 
be of opinion that Handel’s only fame has been an 
unworthy one, it seems to us rather that even while 
his popularity overshadowed his fame, his fame was 
slowly growing, has never ceased to grow, and did not 
require a biographer to give it, so to speak, a start. 

Yet, in the better time which we may hope is coming, 
we may hope to hear Handel’s oratorios sung as they 
ought to be sung, and his opera-songs sung as they have 
not been sung since the old Italian opera passed away— 
which happened before Handel’s own death. In that 
glorious day Purcell will also come to his own, and we 
shall see that these two composers, both English in 
their art, stand apart from all the German, Italian and 
Flemish composers, that while neither is a writer of 
religious music—in the sense that Byrde and Palestrina 
were religious musicians—both are masters of a kind of 
picturesque music with regard to which they stand 
alone. Handel wrote delicious love-songs, lovely songs 
inspired by every shade of sentiment; but it is in his 
glorious picturesque music that he is supreme—he is 
a landscape painter as great as Turner, but different 
from him. Yet he resembles Turner in his veritable 
passion for the sea. Nearly the whole of ‘‘ Israel ’’, as 
we quite recently pointed out, deals with the sea: the 
voice of the sea thunders or murmurs throughout. 
Whenever a chance offered in his other oratorios of 
painting a sea-picture he seized it and gave us such 
wonders as ‘‘ When His loud voice ’’, ‘‘ Thus, when 
the sun ’’, and, we venture to say, ‘‘ The sound is 
gone out’’. Purcell needs no reflected glory ; yet some 
of Handel’s glory is reflected upon him, for the art in 
which Handel rose to be supreme was, if not invented, 
at least triumphantly employed by Purcell. 


AN IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 


“Trish Ways.” By Jane Barlow. With Illustrations by 
Warwick Goble. London: Allen. 1909. 15s. net. 


WE cannot help wondering whether Miss Barlow is 
pleased with her illustrator. Mr. Goble has 
produced some spirited and faithful pictures of Donegal 
peasants, but his landscape sketches are sadly to 
seek. Of course, reproduction impairs, whcre it does 
not ruin, an artist’s work, but it can hardly be the fault 
of a reproductive process that Mr. Goble’s foregrounds 
are vague and dim hazes while the more distant vegeta- 
tion is painted in some detail, and very distant clouds 
are sharply outlined. In one bogland scene an old man, 
in the traditional Irish costume so seldom seen off the 
stage, is sitting out of the picture in a most alarming 
way. The wonderful clear air of a fine day in Ireland 
is as absent from these pictures as it is from the con- 
ventional English idea of the Irish climate. The Irish 
rainfall may be heavy, but between whiles one can see 
vivid colouring and wide prospects that in all England 
probably only Cornwall can show. Miss Barlow, of 
course, knows this: ‘‘ Everywhere, spread abroad in 
unstinted measure by the acre or even the mile, lie the 
pure and vivid hues that are prized when doled out 
thriftily in precious stones, and flower petals, and 
fragile wings ’’. But Mr. Goble is very good indeed 


when painting a cottage interior, or a farmyard, or a 
village street. 

We dwell on the pictures in this book because, to 
tell the truth, there is not very much to be said about 
the letterpress that could not have been said of half a 
dozen earlier volumes from the same pen. We ali 
know by tkts time that Miss Barlow can write with 
charm, that she has a poignant sense of the pathos in 
humble lives which never degenerates into sentimen- 
tality. She does not make any of the mistakes of a 
tourist, and yet she remains a kindly visitor from the- 
outer world to peasant cabins. She has not the re- 
markable flair for the niceties of dialect that marks the 
work of Miss Somerville and ‘‘ Martin Ross ’’, whose 
stories, if they were not so amusing, would be more 
generally recognised as possessing great merit in the 
sphere of realism. Miss Barlow is an artist, and 
Charles Kickham was profoundly innocent of art, yet 
every one of the characters who meander through the 
interminable pages of ‘‘ Knocknagow ”’ has a flesh-and- 
blood existence beside which the figures of the 
well-educated writer are misty and insubstantial. Miss 
Barlow can seize an episode well enough, but the Irish 
peasantry, for all their friendliness and good manners, 
take very good care not to reveal themselves to the 
visitor from a larger world. The only educated writers 
who can get the Irish peasant on to paper are those 
whose childhood has been spent in the country in 
Ireland. The best work of Miss Emily Lawless there- 
fore possesses this certainty of characterisation, but, 
from internal evidence, we should suppose that Miss 
Barlow, like Maria Edgeworth, had not at her com- 
mand the countless memories of the many friendships 
which a child—Protestant, landlord, and all the rest of 
it, if you will—enjoys with cottagers and dependants. 
For children the clan life of Ireland is still alive. 

But the old delight in imaginative tales has fallen on 
hard times. Half-education has nearly killed folk- 
lore without introducing literature, and Miss Barlow is 
at her best in showing how the monotony of life in a 
western village can be stirred by the advent of a 
travelling library van. Her old schoolmaster, it is true, 
buys heavy volumes for a penny a stone at a country- 
house auction; a perfectly possible incident, whick 
should be remembered when enthusiasts talk of a 
passion for learning in Ireland. But the young people 
crave for something more amusing. 

These sketches and stories make very pleasant read- 
ing, and it is a pity that the price of the book will 
effectually prevent its reaching more than about one in 
ten thousand of the population of Ireland. There is 
here nothing controversial to excite the priestly or 
political boycott, and really some living Irish writer 
ought to try the experiment of a cheap publication of 
good fiction. Miss Barlow is net afraid to chronicle 
incidents of cheating, such as the swindling of an in- 
competent antiquary, and so we suppose her sketches, if 
dramatised, would be denounced by part of the Dublin 
press as a libel on Ireland. It is so odd that the 
writers who ably represent the worst features in Irish 
life should be peculiarly touchy about any imaginative 
work that hints that every Irish peasant is not a saint. 
Miss Barlow, to judge from her spelling of Gaelic 
words, is not a Gaelic League member, and so may be 
suspect to the idealists. She is quite wrong in think- 
ing that O’Connell succeeded in putting down faction 
fights once for all, and we cannot imagine why she 
should suppose that a Roman Catholic may not marry 
his second cousin. 


AROUND S. TERESA. 


“St. Teresa of Spain.’ By Helen Hester Colvill, 
London: Methuen. 1909. 7s. Gd. net. 


VERY troublesome book to review—because it 
ought to be so much more interesting than it is 
and we ought to be so much more interested than we 
are. This cannot be S. Teresa’s fault, and we do not 
think it is ours; so perhaps it is Miss Colvill’s. Even 
though so many previous Lives of this great saint have 
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been published, all the facts and details carefully put 
together here ought to prove very enjoyable reading. 
But somehow, although we sat down expectantly to a 
feast of good things, after solidly eating through course 
after course, we got up from the banquet with an 
unsatisfied craving, and with the doleful perception 
that the otherwise painstaking cook had persistently 
throughout forgotten to put in the salt. How 
the author fails it is sometimes difficult to define, 
but the whole impression left in the mind after reading 
the book is that S. Teresa herself has been left out, to 
give place to somewhat unnecessary discursions into 
contemporary history of her country or her friends. 
In a picture no background ought so to intervene 
and protrude itself as to be a detriment rather 
than a setting-off to the subject itself; but it is pre- 
cisely that which does occur continuously in Miss 
Colvill’s book. Often, as we are hoping to hear some- 
thing interesting from S. Teresa’s own accounts of 
her daily life, we are drawn up short and turned 
into the arid track of the author’s reflections as 
to what S. Teresa might do if alive now in England; 
or our attention is unnecessarily distracted from the 
saint by a chapter being interpolated on that well-worn 
subject the Inquisition; again, a whole chapter on the 
lives of seven Spanish mystics is suddenly wedged in— 
contemporaries certainly and friends, more or less, of 
S. Teresa ; but it would have been better merely to refer 
to them, than so completely to break the thread of the 
story and jumble the skein of our thoughts by this 
diversion from one mystic to another. 

For, after all, what is wanted in a new account of 
S. Teresa such as this professes to be can only be a 
little more of S. Teresa’s own sayings and daily life. 
Everything else has already been written and said about 
her that can be written or said, and by the most gifted 
writers and speakers. Miss Colvill’s desire, as ex- 
pressed in her preface, was to draw a sympathetic 
picture ‘‘ of a great single woman’’ for ‘‘ the ad- 
vancing woman of to-day ’’ to contemplate (and, par 
parenthése, we do not applaud the choice of adjec- 
tives—so shudderingly suggestive of modern Pank- 
hursts !). Miss Colvill would have succeeded better in 
her object if she had stuck connectedly throughout her 
sketch to S. Teresa herself, and given less of the history 
of other indifferent persons, or made it at any rate 
subservient to that of the great heroine of the piece, 
instead of often confusing the reader and throwing him 
off the track so completely as more than once to reduce 
him to the frame of mind in which poor Fray Julian 
of Avila must have been when on one of their many 
expeditions ‘‘ the Great Reverend Mother is herself lost 
for over an hour ’’! 

We wish some more of the amusing, witty letters, 
referred to, but, alas! not given, were inserted in this 
book. Her humour is so genuine, spontaneous, genial, 
as for mstance when she writes to her good pious 
wealthy brother Lorenzo, recently returned from his 
money-making in Peru, who has been sending her a 
present of sweetmeats etc. : ‘‘ I can’t help laughing to 
think that you send me sardines, sweets and money, and 
I send you a hair-shirt!’’ Or, again, the delicious 
quaintness of her reply made ‘‘ in converse with the 
Lord ’’ when at Burgos, on her way to found a convent, 
the floods threaten to drown her and her sobbing nuns : 
‘* Teresa was not to be daunted, though her nuns were 
frightened. When they got to the Pontones and saw 
nothing but a world of waters and of sky, and knew 
that the least deviation of the rudder would plunge them 
in the flood, they made their confessions and sobbed 
the Credo. ‘ Eh, my daughters,’ said Teresa, ‘ what 
better can you wish than to be martyred for the love 
of the Lord? See now, I will go first, and if I am 
drowned, then I wilk suffer you to go back!’ But 
inwardly she sighed amd said ‘ Oh, Lord! when wilt 
Thou cease to strew our path with obstacles?’ And 
the Lord spake to her and answered ‘ Murmur not; 
for thus is it that I treat My friends ’. At which Teresa 
sighed again, and said ‘ Ah, dear Lord ! and that is why 
Thou hast so few!’ ” 

It is quite perfect, this! Teresa, her courage, her 
strength of will, her faith, her perfect union of spirit 


with her Lord—and through it all her unquenchable 
humour! We have it all here condensed. Much more 
of this is what we would have liked the present 
book to give us, much less of meandering in by-paths. 
But, as Miss Colvill says, it is ‘‘ most difficult know- 
ledge ’’, that of knowing ‘‘ what to leave out ’’; and 
we should be ungrateftl if to our expressions of dis- 
appointment as to what her book has not given us 
we were not to add our acknowledgment of what it has 
—a painstaking, minute account of the local colouring, 
gained by the author in her visits to the various convents 
of the Carmelites in Spain. 


NOVELS. 


“The Florentine Frame.” By Elizabeth Robins. 
London: Murray. 1909. 6s. 


There is a considerable lapse in Miss Robins’ latest 
novel from the energy of ‘‘ The Magnetic North ”’ or the 
vivid drawing of ‘* Come and Find Me!’”’ Its theme 
is one very difficult to handle with effect—the affection 
of a mother and daughter for the same man. Such an 
accident can rarely be anything but unpleasant, and to 
treat it without facing all its tragic implications is to 
miss whatever advantage there might be in touching 
it at all. Miss Robins treats it with extreme discretion, 
avoiding almost entirely the tragic stress of it until one 
of the women has ceased to be. Just in one scene 
while the two are still alive she paints finely its poign- 
ancy for one of them, the other being too blindly con- 
vinced of the man’s devotion to observe what has come 
to pass; but that one reticent moment is an indifferent 
climax for all the building-up of the story, and the 
moment of permitted drama, when the survivor makes 
discovery of what has happened, comes too late to com- 
pensate for the disappointments we have endured. 
Written of women by a woman it shows inevitably the 
woman’s point of view, and the man, despite the virility 
credited to him, comes out as little more than a puppet, 
a peg on which their affections may be hung, a mere 
dumb instrument of tragedy. True, he almost declares 
his affection for the wrong woman, enough at least 
for her to understand him, but not explicitly enough to 
require an answer. As a man would have conceived 
him he would certainly not have stopped at that, neither 
would he, as he does here, have abandoned all hopes of 
the woman he loved on the strength of one elusive inter- 
view and without having definitely declared himself, or 
have married her daughter to obtain the luxury of keep- 
ing her within reach. True, to another type of man 
such pusillanimity might have appealed, but Chester 
Keith is anything but a pusillanimous person, and his 
intelligence should have been sufficient to have discerned 
Isabella Roscoe’s more than liking for him. The scene 
is laid in New York, but we are given no clear account 
of its curious and interesting social entanglement. Mrs. 
Roscoe’s surroundings are more suggestive of a New 
England coterie, save for the astounding incursion of 
Minna Butts, with her false hair, false eyelashes, false 
colour, toy dog and immature husband, who comes like 
a splash of vermilion into a low-toned landscape. Minna 
seems indeed to be a confession of failure. She is intro- 
duced, as unblushingly as comic lovers in a comedy, 
merely to produce amusing interludes. Where the 
other characters are drawn with subtlety and reticence 
she bursts upon the page like an overdressed caricature. 
Admitting that she has her exact prototype in life, and 
that caricature is her distinctive feature, she should have 
been put through the same process of toning by which 
the hard actuality of the other characters has been tem- 
pered. Her garish loudness kills the atmosphere of 
every scene into which she intrudes, and even the best 
desire to be amused by her cannot forgive the intrusion. 
Miss Robins has before shown a similar indifference to 
a tone relationship in drawing character, but she has 
carried it off by the sheer vitality of her tale. The 
vitality of her latest story is, however, not its dis- 
tinguishing quality, and the contrast produces in conse- 
quence the more destructive effect. 
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“Robert Emmet.” By Stephen Gwynn. London: Mac- 
millan. 1909. 6s. 

In Mr. Gwynn’s “ historical romance ’’ of Robert 
Emmet there is more historical exactitude than is usual 
in such narratives. The names of the actors in the 
abortive rising of 1803, the sequence of events, the 
details of the conspiracy, are all matters of fact, and 
probably for that very reason the story is not through- 
out effective. The perpetual introduction of fresh 
characters, the constant rush of newcomers, which for 
us are mere names without personalities, is most be- 
wildering. They may all be real enough to Mr. Gwynn, 
but he does not give them substance in his book. 
Robert Emmet, however, himself stands out clearly as 
a man of heroic mould in character, if not in appearance, 
enthusiastic, devoted, unselfish, single-minded, of keen 
intelligence, but too trusting to make a successful con- 
spirator. Not even Mr. Gwynn can deny that he was 
confiding to the point of folly, nor prevent the im- 
pression that he was too much of a visionary, an 
idealist, to succeed, in spite of his active and practical 
ingenuity and readiness of resource. His devoted 
adherents were many of them as unwise as they were 
unlucky. 


“The Severins.’ By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. London: 
Methuen. 1909. 6s. 

This is one of the most amusing novels we have seen 
this year. The Severin family is a collection of the most 
happy-go-lucky, helpless, and foolishly unconventional 
women ever collected under one roof. The eldest son 
of the house, a shrewd and practical man, returns from 
India to find his shiftless widowed mother drifting into 
poverty, while his sisters, full of modernity, live their 
own lives, as the jargon goes, and collect round them 
an appalling crew of mercenary Bohemians. Michael 
Severin’s own love story is full of charm. With strange 
fatuity the publishers, on the book’s wrapper, observe 
that ‘‘ Michael’s own love affairs show him that 
although he criticises and deplores the family tempera- 
ment, he shares in it himself ’’. The only ground for 
this statement is the fact that Michael, who has a great 
respect for convention, discovers that life is more com- 
plex than he had supposed. But he never is in danger 
of developing what some people call an artistic tempera- 
ment. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“British Year-Book of Agriculture, and Agricultural Who's 
Who, 1909-1910." London: Vinton. 1909. 5s. net. 


In the week of the annual great Cattle Show it is appro- 
priate to call attention to several books which are of particular 
value to agriculturists. The ‘‘ British Year-Book of Agri- 
culture ”’ is in its second issue and is a very useful summary of 
all kinds of official information relating to agriculture. Here 
are lists of all the societies, institutions, farmers’ clubs, cham- 
bers of agriculture, etc., within the kingdom. Here also will be 
found particulars of the breed societies, the agricultural 
shows, and again a directory of the agricultural colleges and 
schools, with a brief account of their courses of instruction 
and staff. An immense amount of detail is included which 
will often save a good deal of time to anyone with work to do 
in connexion with the industry ; as far we have been able to 
test it the information has been accurately compiled. The 
final section of the book, modelled upon the well-known 
‘Who's Who’’, is perhaps less needed, and the biographies 
are hardly so engaging as many of those contained in the proto- 
type : probably the vanity is equally there, but an agricultural 
life is less favourable to its expression and may even still 
eultivate personal reticence as a virtue. 


“*Stephens’ Book of the Farm.” By James Macdonald. 5th 
Edition. Vol. III. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 

Many generations of agricultural students, who in their 
turn have become teachers or lecturers, have been brought up 
on Stephens’ ‘‘ Book of the Farm”’, the original edition of 
which appeared more than half a century ago. From that 
time it has been the standard and almost the only generally 
comprehensive treatise on British Agriculture. Indeed it has 
too exclusively set the style of teaching, so that the majority 
of agricultural classes even to-day are given little more than 
a summary of Stephens’ ‘‘ Book of the Farm’’. This is harm- 
ful in many ways. One is that the ‘‘ Book of the Farm”’ was 


and has continued to be a Scottish book, written by men 
familiar with Scottish practice and Scottish stock, ignorant of 
the agriculture of the South and the many variants that have 
been there evolved for special purposes. Then Stephens’ point 
of view was essentially descriptive. It was never based on 
investigation or close examination of whatever accounts were 
available to show the profit and loss on different methods and 
operations of farming. In this unvital condition the teaching 
of agriculture has largely remained. It may be hoped that 
some of the younger race of instructors now growing up at our 
new agricultural colleges will investigate for themselves the 
actual practice of their own districts and make out their 
financial basis. Only the monetary return justifies this or 
that method of farming. The present edition has largely been 
rewritten, the editor has had the assistance of many men who 
are best qualified to give information about their own special 
lines of work. This third volume deals exclusively with live 
stock. It gives an account of breeds and management, and is 
illustrated by a number of photographs of typical prize- 
winning animals. 


“Botany of To-day.” By G. F. Scott-Elliot London: Seely. 
1909. 5s. net. 

Mr. Scott-Elliot is a well-known traveller and writer, who 
has studied plants under many different conditions and 
climates, and has contributed valuable observations to the 
advancement of his subject. This book is intended for 
popular reading, and forms one of a series of discourses for 
the layman on the movement of ideas in the scientific world. 
It is very unlike the ordinary botanical text-books, which have 
disgusted so many people who started on them with a real love 
of plants; he takes his subject from the standpoint which 
dictates most of the investigation of to-day, and considers the 
plant physiologically—as a living creature responsive to its 
environment and reflecting in various ways its position in the 
world. The book begins with the lowest forms of plant life. 
the green alge and bacteria, and so by lichens, fungi, and 
ferns it passes on to the higher plants with their elaborate 
mechanisms for reproduction by flowers and seeds. The most 
valuable parts of the book, containing Mr. Scott-Ellict’s own 
work and experience, deal with the great typical assemblages 
of plant life that we know as deserts, steppes, forests, salt 
marshes, &c., and the author discusses with vividness and 
authority the interplay of natural forces which has given rise 
to these characteristic associations of plant forms. The book 
is very much up-to-date, and, as it has a bibliography, might 
become a most useful guide to the student of the currents of 
scientific botanical opinion; there are references to such 
modern and even debatable topics as soil inoculation with 
the nodule bacteria, Mendelian breeding and Professor Biffen’s 
new wheats, killing weeds by electricity, and such other 
matters. Indeed, Mr. Scott-Elliot is perhaps a little too 
anxious about the latest novelty. No man can be quite at 
home in all the ramifications of a science like botany, and in 
summaries and short views on matters about which one has 
only read, mistakes are bound to occur through not knowing 
the value of the witnesses and from lack of proportion. Thus 
the book here and there becomes a little journalistic, but this 
minor defect will not impair its value to the general reader, 
to whom, as a vivid and extremely well-informed account of 
the living science of botany work, it may be confidently re- 
commended. 


“History and Ethnography of South Africa before 1795.” By 
George McCall Theal. Vol. II. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 
1909. 7s. 6d. 

The second volume of Dr. Theal’s revised history describes 
the foundation of Cape Colony by the Dutch and covers about 
a century from the landing of Van Riebeck in 1652. It is 
practically a reprint of half the first and half the second 
volume of his original ‘‘ History of South Africa’’. By the 
middle of the eighteenth century the African possessions of the 
Dutch East India Company had a white population of over 
five thousand, but Dutch rule did not extend very far beyond 
the Cape peninsula. Delagoa Bay had been occupied for ten 
years, and then abandoned, like Mauritius. The Dutch had 
more or less friendly relations with various Hottentot clans, 
but had little intercourse with the Bantu or Kafirs, except 
when ships were wrecked on the south-east coast. The Bantu 
as a rule treated shipwrecked sailors very kindly, and geo- 
graphical knowledge was advanced more by these accidents 
than by deliberate exploration. The Bushmen, untamable 
hunters who preyed on their neighbours’ flocks, were hunted 
like vermin alike by Dutch, Hottentots, and Bantu. The 
most important event was the introduction of French Protes- 
tant settlers at the end of the seventeenth century. The par- 
ticularist tendencies of the French were vigorously repressed, 
and their language obliterated in the interests of Afrikander 


(Continued on page 702.) 
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APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
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RECONSTITUTED 1906, 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


Founded 1762, FUNDS, 5 MILLIONS. 
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Ask for Particulars of 
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FOR 
DEATH DUTY POLICIES. 
No Commission Paid. Expenses, Half the Average. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH & GLASGOW 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Incorporated 1881. 


For the Year 1908. 
Premium Income - - - - - £598,024. 
£98,473 added to the Assurance Funds. 
The Assurance Funds are now over £1,000,000 Sterling. 


. SUMMARY OF TWENTY YEARS’ RESULTS. 


Premium Income from Assurance Funds 
Income less Interest, Dividends at the end 
Year. Annuities. and Rents. of the Year. 
& & & 
1888 120,907 2,159 54,617 
1898 333,241 5,663 219,869 
1908 698,024 86,073 1,012,144 


ADDITIONAL REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. 
Head Office : Apply THOS. NEILL, 
Euston Squarg, Lonpon. General Manager. 


“ There is scarcely pnt fe other roan, perhaps there is no other Office, which holds 
ite —_ strong uite such good bonus prospects as the Scottish 
It represents resents Baiish L ife Assurance at its very best.” 
Saturday Review. 
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declared at the last distribution of profits—3ist December, 1905. 
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ISSUED BY 


The CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
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solidarity. Religious toleration, as regards public worship, 
was denied not only to Roman Catholics, but to Lutherans and 
Moravians. All this was, of course, in harmony with the 
‘spirit of the times, but the facts lend a certain piquancy to 
Dr. Theal’s commendation of the Dutch for their love of 
liberty. 


Great and Good Men.” 
1909. 6s. 

The ten ‘‘ great and good men” are Burke, Canning, 
William Wilberforce, John Wesley, Lord Shaftesbury, John 
Bright, General Gordon, Dr. Arnold, Pitt the younger, and 
Erskine of Linlathen. As Dr. Butler says in his preface, 
these are ‘‘ very unpretentious lectures ’’ ; but they have the 
charm of style which always distinguishes both the spoken 
and the written words of the Master of Trinity. They were 
delivered on different occasions to public-school boys or 
university students, and have without doubt led many who 
heard them to pursue further the studies they so ably suggest. 
Though Dr. Butler shows in many instances, especially when 
dealing with Burke and Canning, that he has a complete 
mastery of his subject, he is very rarely critical. He 
interests his hearers by copious quotation. We could have 
wished in several instances his comments had been less slight 
and fugitive, though there may be little new left to say on 
Burke, Canning, Wilberforce, or Wesley. These lectures give 
Dr. Butler little scope for his great gifts, and indeed they 
barely allow an opportunity for delivering an equitable 
judgment between his heroes and their rivals or opponents. 


By H. M. Butler. London: Arnold. 


“Charles Dickens and his Friends.” 
London: Cassell. 1909. 68. net. 
There is something in the nature of wit that makes of it 
something which cannot be served up in the form of a 
réchauffé. A feast of wit is like a collection of diamonds, 
each facet catching the light at one particular moment. 
The light shifts, and every sparkle is lost to give place to 
another. To serve up a man’s witty saying, divorced from 
its setting and isolated from those other sparks that set it 
off, should be made a piece of literary high treason. Mr. 
Teignmouth Shore would then have to be hung, drawn, and 
quartered many times over. The friends of Charles Dickens 
numbered among them most of the people worth knowing 
in his day. In this book we get glimpses of them all, with 
specimen examples of the wit in which many of them ex- 
celled. When the company includes Douglas Jerrold, 
Walter Savage Landor, Samuel Rogers, and others both 
greater and smaller than any of these, the result of this 
collocation of good things should be dazzling and delightful 
indeed. Yet the book is, if anything, dull. The reason has 
already been given. A witty saying introduced by a preface 
has lost all its salt; little remains, and the whole effect is 
something like a periodic letting-off of small crackers. Still, 
the book is worth looking at from its very strangeness. A 
collection of anecdotes and slight sketches of men and women, 
with nothing in common but their acquaintance with Charles 
Dickens, forms so irrelevant and motley a piece of book- 
making that it is worth investigation as a literary curiosity. 


“The Return of Louis XVIII.” By Gilbert Stenger. Translated 
by Mrs. Radolf Stawell. London: Heinemann. 1909. 10s. net. 
“* How I do hate that man! I hate him worse than cold 
boiled bacon.’’ Macaulay once said something to this effect, 
and then proceeded to write a history of his bugbear’s doings, 
not a very impartial history. Partial history, however, does 
no harm when the personal equation is so easily read and 
applied as in the case of Macaulay. So here in the case of 
M. Stenger. Of the Bourbons and restored émigrés he writes 
in his preface: ‘‘ They thought of nothing but themselves 
and of making the most of their happiness and dignity and 
royal position. ... Their egoism was glaring and detest- 
able: I have exposed it. Their appetite for power was 
immense: I have unmasked it’’. After that no friend of 
the Bourbons can complain of what follows, especially as 
this translation of M. Stenger’s book is a very readable one. 
Partial history is generally good to read, and this piece of 
history forms no exception to the rule. Moreover, for the 
social side to the events that filled the months from the 
arrival of Napoleon in Paris in 1813 to the return of 
Louis XVIII. from Ghent in 1815, this translation will be 
found of real value to those who want information without 
having to look for it in a French book. 


“Saint Thomas & Becket.” By Monsignor Demimuid. Trans- 
lated by C. W. W. London: Duckworth. 1909. 

This is an interesting little book, not because it contains 
any very fresh or reliable history, but because it presents 
very forcibly the ultramontane view of Becket the saint. 
The saint is already there beneath the robe of the Chancellor ; 
and, when the Chancellor has become Primate, no worldly, 


By W. Teignmouth Shore, 


almost no human, thing may henceforth touch him. He 
first breaks with Henry over criminous clerks. We hear 
nothing of the sherifi’s aid. Moreover, his canon law is 
not found wanting, though we have always understood that 
the ‘‘ twice punished ’’ argument was not to be found in 
Gratian. Then, of course, he never wavered at Clarendon. 
We are not allowed to have the human interest of that 
surrender and its retraction. No. Becket, noble and guile- 
less, was circumvented by the cunning of false friends. Well, 
these views may be supported from the chronicles; but so 
can almost any other. We lean to a more human interpreta- 
tion of S. Thomas for two reasons—because it is a more 
interesting interpretation, and because we believe that one 
who is altogether a man may also be something of a saint. 


“Egypt.” By Pierre Loti. Translated by G. A. F. Inman. 
London: Laurie. 1909. 

Is it possible to translate an atmosphere? It is at any 
rate difficult, and, unless the translator is quite sure of him- 
self, he would be well advised to leave Loti alone. This par- 
ticular translation is good ; but not quite good enough. It is 
pleasant to read, and catches some of that glamour which 
Loti’s love of the East enabled him to throw into all his 
Eastern pictures. If the translation is not quite good 
enough, that is perhaps because in this enterprise it is not 
possible to be quite good enough. The translator deserves well 
of his readers, if only because he has felt the burden of his 
task. He has not imagined it unnecessary to do more than 
turn Loti inte English. At the same time he has not done very 
much more. He has got sufficiently near to Loti to enable us 
to sympathise with the incompleteness of his achievement, 
instead of blaming him for his rashness in attempting it. 
“Christians at Mecca.” 

mann. 1909. 5s. 

This book gives an account of the various journeys to Mecca 
made from time to time by European pilgrims. The pil- 
grimages cover a period reaching from 1503 to 1894, so that 
there is some liberty of assortment in the information given 
(never very great) and in the pictures drawn. The stranger 
in the East is made at home in this book by some prefatory 
chapters on Moslem rites and the Great Mosque. 


By Augustus Ralli. London: Heine- 


For this Week’s Books see page 704. 


TO THE KING 


You know the keen delight of the dive, 
out of the dazzling sun, into some shady 
stream where the lazy waters run. 


You know the bracing snap of 
the water against the skin, and the 
sense of complete and utter restful 
invigoration. 

You can get that very same sense 


of refreshment, with none of the after- 
lassitude, from a hot bath, a 


Mustard Bath 


—a bath to which a couple of table- 
spoonfuls or so of COLMAN’S 
MUSTARD have been added. Try 
it yourself. 


Colman’s 
mustard 
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“BLACK « WHITE” 
WHISKY 


James Buchanan & Co. Ltd., 
Glasgow & London. 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHT - 36 gs. 
GRANDS- - - gs. 


Players, Pianola, Ceellian, and others, 2O gs. each. 
Interior Piano Players - - -60 gs. upwards, 
BECHSTEIN PIANOS, COLLARD, CRAMER, BROADWOOD, 
AND OTHER GOOD MAKERS. 


400 to select from at best discount 
prices for Cash, Hire, or Hire Purchase. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Ltd., 
46 MOORGATE ST., E.C., and 126 OXFORD ST., W., 
LONDON. 


IN GASTRIC DISORDERS. 


A Pancreatised Milk and Wheaten Food. 


From its being so bland and readily digestible, the “Allenburys ” 
DIET has been found a particularly valuable food in all gastric 


disorders. It can be retained and assimilated when other forms 
of nourishment fail to agree, improving the capacity for general 
assimilation. It is readily made by the addition of boiling 
water only. In tins, 1/6 and 3/-, of Chemists. 


A large sample for three penny stamps to cover postage. 


| Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St, London. , 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
822 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Neary Oprosirz Bonp Stresgr.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 


“Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The “ Sans-Pxis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to emsure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Fiexibie Hip Belt Bands, 
<“BREECHES cut.” 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S, AIREY. 


BARR’S 
CASH CLEARANCE SALE of SPRING FLOWERING 


BULBS. 


Daffodils, Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Irises, 
Polyanthus Narcissi, &c., all of best quality, 


AND AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
CLEARANCE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


BARR & SONS, 11, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Garden. 
REAL HAMBURG GROUND - 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
00 NOT BE WITH SUBSTITUTES, 


Black Handle... Iv Handles In 


ther Case 5 
PLEX STROP 7s. $4: | Kropp Strop Paste on 


Wholesale: Ossporne, Garrett, & Co., Lonpon, W. 


Starving and Shivering 
on Christmas Day. 


PRAY HELP 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


TO PROVIDE 


CHRISTMAS CHEER 


For thousands of Poor Households who would otherwise spend the 
day in Hunger, Cold, and Misery, and to bring Yuletide 
Gladness to thousands of poor men, women, and lads in our 
Labour Homes, Labour Relief Depots, etc. 


Gifts of Groceries, materials for Dinners, Coals, Blankets, Toys, 
Clothing, etc., or Funds to buy the same, most gratefully received by 
Mr. F. Hon. Social Secretary, Church Army 
Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. Telephone : 
Paddington, 3440. 


Cheques crossed ‘Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, or Mr. W. F. HAMILTON, 
K.C., Hon. Treasurer. 
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} THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

GEORGE ALLEN & SONS LIST 

a Lady Hester Stanhope (Mrs. Charles Roundell). Murray. 6s, 

net. 
Dr. Johnson (Mrs. Thrale). Edinburgh: Foulis. 6s. net. 
|CHINA: ITS MARVEL AND MYSTERY. | 
By T. HODGSON LIDDELL. Tropical Tales and Others (Dolf Wyllarde). Paul. 6s. 
Crown 4to. cloth, Jat top, 21/- net. Forty Full-page Illustrations Haunted Skoulton (Edward Hardingham). Haslam. 1s. net. 
in Colour by the Author. Designed Cover. Theodora’s Husband (Louise Mack). Rivers. 6s. 
A number of the scenes here painted and described by the Author ar e quite Big John Baldwin (Wileon Vance). Bristol: Arrowsmith. 6s. ° 


new, as he had a special Sa giving access to parts of the Imperial ce 
never before entered by a 


| IRISH WAYS. | 


By JANE BARLOW, Author of “‘ The Mockers.” 

Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 15/- net. Sixteen Full-page Illustrations 
in Colour by WARWICK GOBLE, and 15 Chapter Headings in 
Black-and-White. 

Will appeal to all interested in the life and character of Ireland. It takes 
the reader into the homes and hearts of a peasantry which is by nature sociable, 
pleasure-loving, and witty. 


BRITANNIA’S 
CALENDAR OF HEROES. 


By KATE STANWAY. With Introduction by the Rev. the 
Hon. E. Lytrge.ton, Head Master of Eton. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, §/- net. With Maem of about 200 
Autographs, and Reproductions of Orders and Decorations. 
‘JA Collection of Short Accounts of some two thousand British Heroes and 

Heroic Acts, covering a period extending over the last seventy years. 


| EGYPT AND THE EGYPTIANS. | 


Their History, Antiquities, Language, Religion, and 
Influence over Palestine and Neighbouring Countries. 


By the Rev. J. O. BEVAN, M.A. With Preface by Sir GEORGE 
H. DARWIN. 
352 pp., crown 8vo. §/- net. (Jn the press. 


New Volumes in the County Memorial Series. 
Each volume demy 8vo. 300 pp., about 35 Plates,Jand numerous 
Text Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt top, 16/- net per vol. . 
OLD SUSSEX. 


Edited by PERCY D. MUNDY. 
Curer Contents :—Celtic Architect ure— Monastic 
Remains—Historic Houses =r) rchitecture, and an article on the 
Individuality of Sussex, by HILAIRE BELLOC,; 


OLD STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Edited by Rev. W. BERESFORD, 


Cuier —Forests—Ancient Tenures—Towers and Spires— 
‘Charles Cotton, &c. 


Lichfeld— 
OLD YORKSHIRE. 


Edited by T. M.. FALLOW, F.S.A. 
Cuigsr Contents :—Prehistoric and Roman Yorks—Folklore—Castles— 
Forest of Ouse and Derwent—Ner orman Doorways—Vork—Beverley, &e. 


| CANNES AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. | 


By AMY M. BENECKE. 
With 40 full page Illustrations, including 16 in colour by the Author, 
specially mounted, Foolseap 4to. cloth, gilt top, 10/6 net. 
This book gives practical hints by an expert as to when to visit the district 
and where to go. 


| PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. | 


WEALTH—LABOUR—WAGES—THRIFT—THE LAND. 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
Crown 8vo. eloth 2/-; paper, 1/-net. [Third Edition. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Carnegie’s conclusions against Socialism could 
hardly be put better.” 


| SOCIALISM in LOCAL GOVERNMENT. | 


By W. G. TOWLER (Secretary, London Municipal Society). 
With Introduction by Captain H. M. Jesse. 


352 pp. crown 8vo. cloth, 2/6 net. [Second Edition. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ One of the clearest and most cenvincing 
expositions which have ap don the dangers of unchecked Socialism.” 


|| THE CASE AGAINST SOCIALISM. | 


With Prefatory Letter by the Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. 


Crown 8vo. 540 pp. cloth. 2/6 net. [Second Edition. 
SPECTATOR.—“ This useful compilation contains a mass of sound 

arguments and useful facts and figures, and should prove of no little value 

to all who wish to acquaint themselves with the great controversy of the hour.’ 


THE POCKET MAETERLINCK. 


Foolseap Svo. gilt top. Cloth, 2/6 ; Leather, 3/6 net per vol. 
| THE LIFE OF THE BEE. 
THE TREASURE OF THE HUMBLE. 


WISDOM AND DESTINY. 
And Two Volumes of Piays. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN & SONS, 


Ruskin House, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street. 


Time and Chance (Francis Bancroft). Digby, Long. 6s. 
Girt Books 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales (Githa Sowerby), The Doll’s Diary (Rose 
Haig Thomas). Grant Richards. 5s. net each. 

The Child’s English Literature (H. E. Marshall). Jack. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

History 
The Roman Republic (W. E. a 3 vols.). 


Cambridge : 
At the University Press. 30s. ne 


Relics and Memorials of London City —_— S. Ogilvy). Rout- 
ledge. 25s. net. 

Trial of Captain Porteous (William Roughead). Glasgow: 
Hodge. 5s. net. 

The Piney of New France (Arthur G. Doughty). Longmans. 

Moore’s History of the States a F. Moore). New York: 


Neale Publishing Co. $1. 

The Art and Crafts of Ancient yo (W. M. Flinders Petrie), 
5s. net; Master Musicians (J. Cuthbert Hadden), 3s. 6d. net. 
Edinburgh : Foulis. 

Hope Street Church, Liverpool (H. D. Roberts). Liverpool : 
Liverpool Booksellers Co. 

Memorials of Old Staffordshire (Edited by Rev. W. Beresford). 
Allen. 15s. net. 

Stories of the French Artists (P. M. Turner). Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Scrence AND PHILOSOPHY 


Science and Religion (Emile Boutroux). Duckworth. 8s. net. 
THEOLOGY 

Modernity and the Churches (Percy Gardner). Williams and 
Norgate. 5s. 

The 7 a for the Sick of Lancelot Andrewes (F. E. Bright- 
man). Rivington. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Incarnation of the Son of God (Charles Gore). 
2s. 6d. net. 


Murray. 


TRAVEL 
A German Staff Officer in India (Count Hans von Koenige- 


marck). Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. net. 
Trane-Himalaya (Sven Hedin. 2 vols.). Macmillan. 30s. net. 
Oxford: its Buildings and Gardens (Ralph Durand). Grant 
Richards. 21s. net. 
Wild Life on the Rockies (Enos A. Mills). Constable. 6s. net. 
The Rivers and Streams of England (A. G. Bradley). Black. 


20s. net. 


VERSE 
The Dublin Book of Irish Verse, 1728-1909 (John Cooke). 
Frowde. 7s. 6d. net. 
Echoes of the Infinite (Marcus S. C. Rickards). Clifton: Baker. 
4s. 6d. net. 
Hamewith (Charles Murray). Constable. 5s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Britannia’s Calendar of Heroes (Kate Stanway). Allen. 5s. net. 
Catalogue of the Tamil Books, A (L. D. Barnet). Printed by 


Order of the Trustees. British Museum. 
Economics of Railway Transport, The 

Williams). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net. 
Handbook on British Colonies, 1909. 2s. 
Heart of England, The (Edward Thomas). Dent. 3s. 6d. met. 
How Old Age Pensions Began to Be (Francis Herbert Stead). 


45s. 
(Sydney Charles 


Methuen. 2s. 6d. net. 
Human Race, The (James Samuelson). Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


In the Evening (Charles Stewart). Murray. 6s. net. 
Lighter Side of War, The (Morton Ballyfrench). Century Press. 
6s. 
and Vagaries (Thomas Newbigging). Stock. 
4s . net. 
— . atin The (D. Lloyd George). Hodder and Stough- 
1s. 


Sketches of English Life and Character (Mary R. Mitford). 
Edinburgh : Foulie. 5s. net. 

Their Day in Court er Pollard). New York: Neale 
Publishing Co. $3 net. 

Warley Garden in Spring and Summer (Ellen Willmott). 
Quaritch. 21s. net. 


REVIEWS AND MaGazines ror Decemper.—The Oxford and Cam: 
bridge, 2s. 6d. ; Cornhill Magazine. 1s. ; The English Review, 
2s. 6d. ; The Country Home, 6d. ; The Socialist Review, 6d. ; 
The Century, ls. 4d. ; The Nineteenth Century and After, 
2e. 6d.; The Thrueh, 1ls.; The Contemporary Review, 
2s. 6d. ; The Westminster Review, 2s. 6d.; The Art Journal, 
1s. 6d. net; Harper’s Monthly, 1s. ; The Financial Review 


of Reviews, 1s.; The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d.; The 
Connoisseur, 1s.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3/r.; The Re- 
The Book Monthly, 6s. ; 


Union Magazine, 6d. ; Scotia, 7d. ; 


The Antiquary, 6s. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S New Books 


The Skene Papers. 


MEMORIES OF SIR WALTER 
OTT. 


By JAMES SKENE. Edited by BASIL THOMSON. With 
Portrait. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. : 


James Skene, Laird of Rubislaw, was one of Sir Walter Scott’s closest 
friends for nearly 40 years. His knowledge of foreign lands furnished Scott 
with the materials for “ Quentin Durward " and ‘“‘ Anne of Geierstein,” and he 
was Scott’s confidant in his financial troubles. 

Among the letters is one of the last which Scott wrote, and the reminiscences 
give a very intimate and amiable picture of the poet's character. 


A LIFE OF LADY HESTER 
STANHOPE. 


By Mrs. CHARLES ROUNDELL. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 


Lady Hester Stanhope, the niece of William Pitt, was one of the most 
adventurous and extraordinary women of her own or of any time. In her 
thirties she went to the East and began a life of pilgrimage and wandering. 
Mrs. Roundell, in writing the story of her romantic career, has had access to 
material not hitherto available to the public. 


THE RISE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON 
By F. A. SIMPSON, M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF ITALIAN 
SCULPTURE. 


By LORD BALCARRES, M.P., F.S.A. Illustrated. 
Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHIEF 
CAMPAIGNS IN EUROPE SINCE 1792. 


By General A. vON HORSETZKY, G.O.C. the Ist 
Austro-Hungarian Army Corps and the Troops in Cracow. 
Translated by Lieutenant K. B. FERGUSON, Royal 
Garrison Artillery. Numerous Maps. 18s. net. 
‘* We have nothing but praise for General von Horsetzky’s book.” 
Army and Navy Gazette. 
*€ Singularly lucid, and presents in the clearest manner the most complicated 
campaigns . . . to the student of military history the work will furnish a highly 


THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 
By Dr. W. E. GEIL. With Illustrations. 21s. net. 

“It is not within our memory that the Great Wall has been so mays | 
and completely explored before . . . there hardly seems a nook or cranny whic! 
Dr. Geil has not looked into. . . . He puts before us in graphic and picturesque 
language the history of Chin, who conceived the idea of the Wall; he tells us 
in a manner which almost | ng | us we are reading a romance how the great 
Chin gathered his army of men to fight and work.” —Daily Graphic. 


Some Old-Age Observations. 


IN THE EVENING. 
By CHARLES STEWART. Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A volume of observations and reflections from the point of view of a man of 
varied experience on miscellaneous topics, ranging from Sport, Political 
Economy, and other Practical Matters to those deeper subjects which exercise 
the mind as active life draws to a close. 


S. Macnaughtan’s Recollections. 


US FOUR. «.. 


The many readers who delighted in ‘‘ A Lame Dog's Diary” will cordially 
welcome Miss Macnaughtan’s autobiography, describing her childhood in the 
Western Highlands. The book, written with the brightness and humour which 
characterise this author's work, will strongly appeal to all who cherish the 
memories of their early youth. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


MAGMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 
INDIAN SPEEGHES, 1907-1909 


VISCOUNT MORLEY. 


Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Sven Hedin’s 
New Book. 


TRANS-HIMALAYA: 


DISCOVERIES AND ADVENTURES IN TIBET. With 
388 Illustrations from Photographs, Water-colour Sketches, and 
Drawings by the Author, and 10 Maps, 2 vols, 8vo. 30s. net. 


NEW BOOK BY AUTHOR OF 
““THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO.’’ 


IN THE GRIP OF THE NYIKA. 


Further Adventures in British East Africa. 
By Lieut.-Col. J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O. 


With Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


’ Daily Chronicle.—*‘ Colonel Patterson’s book is one which 
has many interests, many excitements, and it will be very welcome 
to everybody who read ‘ The Man-Eaters of Tsavo.’” 


RALPH NEVILL. 
Light Come, Light Go. 


Gambling—Gamesters—Wagers—The Turf. By RALPH 
NEVILL. With 9 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, 
8vo. 15s. net. [Tuesday. 


Lord Kelvyin’s Early Home. 
Being the Recollections of his Sister, the late Mrs. Elizabeth 
King, together with some Family Letters and a Supplementary 
Chapter by the Editor, Elizabeth Thomson King. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THOMAS HARDY. 


Time’s Laughingstocks and other 
Verses. py THOMAS HARDY. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
The Making of Ireland and its 


Undoing, 1200-1600. 
By ALICE STOPFORD GREEN. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, with Map. 8vo. Ios. net. 


Pe *,* Appendix to Second Edition separately, 8vo. sewed, 
net. 


BYSTANDER 


Drama Fiotion 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HUNTING, LAWN TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ Tut BysTaNnpER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the “‘Grapuic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C, 


The Rhythm of Modern Music. 


By C. F. ABDY-WILLIAMS. Extra crown 8vo. §s. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
The Education of Uncle Paul. 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of ‘ Jimbo,” &c. 
Robert Emmet: A Historical Romance. 
By STEPHEN GWYNN. 
The Spirit of Youth and the 


City Streets. sy JANE ADDAMS, Author of 
** Democracy and Social Ethics.” Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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Wells Gardner, Darton & Co’s List 


An Original book on a new plan, The Illustrations are all 
Mounted on Art Brown. 
11 by 8], fancy paper boards, cloth back, 5s. net. 


The Animal Why Book. 


y W. P. PYCRAFT, F. = S., A.L.S. Illustrated in Colours 
EDWIN Nose, R.B.A 


A book of Natural History on novel and Interesting lines. 32 
Pietures painted in a bold and original style, beautifully produced 
tm chromo lithography, besides others in black-and-white. 


The New Volume in the Series of FINE ART GIFT-BOOKS. 
8} by 5}, printed on Superfine paper, cioth, gilt top, 6s. 


A Wonder-Book of Beasts. 


Edited by F. J. HARVEY DARTON. Full of Humorous 
Illustrations by MARGARET CLAYTON. 


A volume of Romance and Adventure, where all the leading 
eharacters are animals. The Illustrations are full of humour, and 
the volume will delight ‘‘ grown-ups” as well as children. 


8 by 6}, printed on Superfine paper, cloth, 6s. 


Bellerophon. “The Bravest of the Brave.” 


By EDWARD FRASER. 


Mr. Fraser has written a stirring and romantic battle story of the 
hardest fighter of the Fleet of Nelson’s time, and how Napoleon gave 
himself upa prisoner, with some account of the later ** Bellerophons,’ 
‘meluding the present vessel of the ‘* Dreadnought ” type. 


8 by 5}, cloth, 5s. 
+ The Adventures of a 
Seeing the World. Young Mountaineer. 
By ASCOTT R. HOPE. With Illustrations in Colour from 
Drawings by GorDon Browne, R.I. 
An excellent tale for boys by a most popular and experienced 


Send a post card to Messrs. WELLS GARDNER, DARTON 
& CO., Ltd., 3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C., for a list 
of the latest new books for presents, beautifully printed in colours. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


DECEMBER. 
MR. GLADSTONE AND THE CRISIS OF 1909. By Sir Francis A- 


CHANNING, Bart., M.P. 
LORD BEACONSFIELD AS A TARIFF REFORMER. By Sir Roper 
THBRIDGE, K.C.I.E. 
IRISH POLICY AND THE CONSERVATIVES. By Colonel Henry 
PitxincTon, C.B. Perterras 
$ox RUSSIA ESCAPE THE FATE OF POLAND? By Apam Nowicxr. 
HE CENSORSHIP OF STAGE PLAYS. By Bram Sroxer. 
oF THINGS THEATRICAL IN a AND ENGLAND: A 
COMPARISON. By Gerrrupe Kincst 
THE TRUTH 4 THE MANNING "OF THE FLEET. By 
S. Hur 
THE OUT-CASTES OF INDIA. the Bow. Rev. the Bishop or Mapras. 
SAUL AMONG THE PROPHET: OPHER'S PLEA 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. By A sir Futver, K.C.S.1 
EEOMARDO DA = SCULPTOR. By yARD McCurpy. 
THEN AND NO rs. FREDERIC Harriso: 
A TRANSATLANTIC INVASION OF By Mrs. 
PSYCHO-PHYSICAL FORCE 
THE OF WAND A REMEDY. By Mack- 


UNIONIST © OR "SOCIALIST LAND REFORM? By J. Ei.tis BARKER. 
Lonpon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street Square. 


(‘THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 


MONTHLY. CONTENTS OF DECEMBER NUMBER. 2s. 6d. 
MODERN POETRY... ..  .. ERNEST Ruys. 


OHN FREEMAN. 
REDERIC MANNING. 

THE S LING POET ... Epwi Puan. 
LETTERS FROM AMERICA... Lowes Dicxtnson. 
LUCY EVANS... GILBERT CANNAN. 
THE WIFE OF ALTAMONT |. |. Vioter Hust. 
THE MONTH : EDITORIAL Tes OF THE GREAT 

IGURE. 
R THE DESTRUCTION OF THE VETO J. A. Honson. 
CONTROL OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS ... H. N. Braitsrorp. 

RET: E LA LES 


L. MecHELIN. 


F FI NDA Proressor J. N. REUTER. 
THE PLACE OF SATIRE "EDUCATION Proressor Foster WATSON. 
SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT: 
 MISTOIRE DE LA PRINCESSE ZULKAIS ET DU PRINCE ””’ a hitherto 
Wmpublished Manuscript by WILLIAM BECKFORD, the Author “«< VATHEK.” 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., 11 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 

The first year of the ENGLISH REVIEW (December 1908 to November 
ig. handsomely bound in Three Volumes, can —= 4 obtained from the Pub- 
lishers, price 27/- per set. Si The first volu: me includes, 
= STEPHEN R REYNO OLDS, as a Serial 

A CALL,’ * by FORD MADOX HUEFFE in Volume 3. 
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—Iilustrated Gift-Books— 


THE FACE OF CHINA. 
By F. G. KEMP, F.R.S.G.S. Travels in East, North, Central, 
and Western China. With some Account of the New Schools, 
Universities, and Missions, and the old Religious, Sacred 
Places of Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism, and a Map 
of China. With 64 Illustrations after Water-Colours and Sepia 
ps by the Author. 20g, net ; large paper parchment, 
net. 


THE COLOUR OF ROME. 
By OLAVE M. POTTER. With 60 Illustrations in Colours 
and Sepia by the Japanese Artist, YOSHIO MARKINO, 
who also contributes an Introductory Chapter. Fcap. 4to. 
20s. net ; large paper parchment, 42, net. 


STORIES OF THE FRENCH 
ARTISTS FROM CLOUET 


TO DELACROIX. 
Drawn from Contemporary Records. Collected and Sa 
by P. M. TURNER and C. H. COLLINS BAKER. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 24 in Half-Tone. Cloth, gilt top, 
Is. Gd. net; Edition de Luxe, with 5 additional Plates, 
crown 4to. parchment, 15s, net. 


THE MIND OF THE ARTIST: 

Thoughts and Sayings of Artists on their Art. 
Collected and Arranged by Mrs. LAURENCE BINYON. 
With 8 Full-page Plates. cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF 
SAINT AUGUSTINE. 


Translated by Dr. E. B. PUSEY. Edited by TEMPLE 
SCOTT, With an Introduction by Mrs. MEYNELL. Large 
crown 8vo. cloth, with 12 Plates in 4 Colours by MAXWELL 
ARMFIELD. 17s. 6d. net. Also an Edition de Luxe. 
Crown 4to. pure rag paper, with the plates mounted, parch- 
ment, 15s. net ; pigskin, with clasps, Bee. net. : 


ANCIENT ENGLISH CHRISTMAS 


CAROLS, 1400-1700: 

With some of later date, including poems by 

Algernon Charles Swinburne, J. Addington 

Symonds, Christina Rossetti, and Wm. Morris. 
Collected, Arranged, and Illustrated from Medieval Books of 
Hours by. EDITH RICKERT. With 8 Photogravure Plates. 
Ts. 6d. net, boards; 10s. 6d. net, in pigskin, with clasps. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE 
HEARTH. 


By CHARLES READE. With 20 Full-page Four-Colour 
Plates after Water Colours, and 10 after Drawings in Line, 
Title Page, Cover Design, and End Papers, by BYAM 
_- R.I. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 12s. Gd.; parchment, 
1 net. 


TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Newly set in ne 
large type. With 12 Full-page Reproductions from Water 
Colours, and 12 Facsimile Drawings by NOEL ROOKE. 
7s. 6d. net ; parchment, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE RAINBOW BOOK. 
By Mrs. M. H. SPIELMANN. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 15 Illustrations by ARTHUR RACKHAM, A.R.W.S., 
ny 21 in Black and White by many other well-known Artists. 
net. 


THE ROSE AND THE RING. 
By W. M. THACKERAY. With Coloured Frontispiece, 
44 Illustrations (12 in Two Tints), and Decorative End-Papers 
by GORDON BROWNE. 3s. 6d, net. 


THE MASTER OF GAME. 
The oldest English Book on Hunting. By age 
SECOND DUKE OF YORK. Edited by W. A. and 
F. BAILLIE-GROHMAN. With Introduction THEO- 
DORE ROOSEVELT. Photogravure Frontispiece and 24 
Full page Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; 
parchment, 10s, 6d. net. 


A complete List of Autume Announcements 
will be sent upon application. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s Standard Books 


LORD MACAULAY. 
Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 


By the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 
Large crown EDITION. Crown 
vo. 6s. 
*y* A Enlarged and Compiete Edi- | CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. post 
ten, with a New and an 8vo. 12s. 
“ EDINBURGH” EDITION. 2 vols. 


Additional Chapter 
POP PULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 8vo. 6s. each. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Complete Works. 


“ ALBANY” ee, With 12 Portraits. 12 vols. large crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. each, or £2 2s. the Set. 


History of England, from the Accession 


of James II, PpoPuLAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. 


Essays, with Lays of Ancient Rome, &c. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 Hlustrations to 
the “Lays.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches, 
and Poems. popuLar EDITION. Crown as. 6d. 
*.* A Complete List of Lord Macaulay’s Works sent on application, 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


History of England, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 


12 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each 


Short Studies on Great Subjects. 
CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 
POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


POCKET EDITION. 5 vols. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. net each volume ; leather, 
3S. net each volume. 


The English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


English Seamen in the Sixteenth 
Century e Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, suitable for Presentation, 6s. net. 
The Divorce of Catherine | Oceana; or, England and her 


Colonies. 
wi 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


The English in the West 

Indies ; or, The Bow of Ulysses. 
With 9 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Thomas Carlyle: 

A History of his Life. 


1795-1835, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 
1834-1881, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 


Selections from the 
Writings of James 


3 Vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


of the 
ssays. 


Czesar; a Sketch. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Anthony Froude 
The Council of Trent. Edited 4 P. s. VALLES, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d 


SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 


History of England, from the Accession of 
James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 
1608-1642. 10 vols. crown 8vo. 5S. net each. 


History of the Great Civil War, 
1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


History of the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate, 1649-1656. sown 

Professor Firth's continuation of this work, which was left un- 
finished by Dr. Gardiner, is just published under the title of “ The 
Last Years of the Protectorate, 1656-58." 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 


The Student’s History of England. 


With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A. B.Sc. 


SEVENTH EDITION, REVISED (1908). 


Handbook of Commercial Geography. 


With 38 Maps and 8 Diagrams. 8vo. 15s. net. 


WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 


A Memoir of the Right Hon. William 
Edward Hartpole Lecky. 

By his Wife. With Portraits. 8vo. ras. 6d. net. 
History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. be Vols. I. and II. 1700-1760, 
III. and IV. 17€0-1784, 36s. Vols. V. 


. and VI. 1784- 
and VIII. 1793-1800, 36s. 


caninat EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 
RELAND. 5 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


and Liberty. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland: 
Flood, Grattan, O Connell. 


2 vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 


History of European Morals, 
from Augustus to Charlemagne. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. ros. net. 


History of the Rise and Influence of 
the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. ros. net. 


Historical and Political Essays. 


8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


The Map of Life. 


6s. Vols. 
‘ols. VII. 


Crown 8vo. ss. net. 


GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
England in the Age of Wycliffe. 


er NINTH THOUSAND. 
Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman 
Republic. 


With 7 Maps and 35 Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
FIFTH THOUSAND. 


Garibaldi and the Thousand. 


With 5 Maps and ions. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D0.D. 
A History of England. 5 vols. crown 8vo. 


Period I. MEDIAEVAL MONARCHY. A.D. 449-1485. 45. 6d. 
Period If. PERSONAL MONARCHY. 1485-1688. 5s. 

Period III. CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1837. 7s. 6d. 
Period IV. THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. 1837-1880. 6s. 
Period V. IMPERIAL REACTION: VICTORIA. 1880-1901. 4s. 6¢. 


MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 


A History of the Papacy, from the Great 
Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 


6 vols. crown Svo. 5s. net each. 


JOHN STUART MILL. 


A System of Logic. 


Political Economy. 


NEW EDITION. Edited and with Introduction by Prof. W. J. ASHLEY. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. (Just pubitshed. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


PETER M. ROGET. 
Thesaurus of English Words & Phrases. 


Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist 
in PETER MARK ROGET, M.D. ¥.RS. 
En! Improved by the Author's Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGET. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Crown ae gs. net 


FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
Human Personality and its Survival 
of Bodily Death. 2 vols. 8vo. 425. net. 


ABRIDGED EDITION, in 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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A.& C. BLACK’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
LONDON IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


| By Sir WALTER BESANT. Containing 123 Illustrations 


and a Reproduction of Cruchley’s Map of London in 1835. 
Cloth. Price 30s, net. 


| NATURAL AND SOCIAL MORALS. 


By Prof. CARVETH READ, M.A., Author of ‘The 
Metaphysics of Nature.” Cloth. Price Ts. 6d. net. 


THE IDEA OF THE SOUL. 


By A. E. CRAWLEY, M.A. Cloth. Price 6s. net. 


THE MEANING AND VALUE OF LIFE. 


By Professor RUDOLF EUCKEN. Translated by Boyce 
Gipson and Lucy Gipson. Cloth. Price 3s, 6d. net. 


PRIMER OF STATISTICS. 


By W. PALIN ELDERTON and ETHEL M. ELDERTON. 
With a Preface by Sir FRaNcIs GALTON, F.R.S. With 
many Diagrams. Cloth. Price 1s. 6d. net. 


|] MONTAIGNE AND SHAKESPEARE, AND 
J OTHER ESSAYS ON COCNATE SUBJECTS. 


By JOHN M. ROBERTSON, M.P., Author of ‘* Trade and 
Tariffs.”” Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


DUDLEY HARDY, &.1., R.M.S. 


(Brush, Pen and Pencil Series). 
Edited by A. E. JOHNSON. Containing examples of the 
Artist’s work in Brush, Pen and Pencil, 8 being Full-page 
in Colour. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


A. & C. BLACK, Sono Squarg, Lonpon. 


Will be ready shortly. NEW EDITION, REVISED AND REWRITTEN. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 500 pp. price 5s. ; 5s. 6d. by post. 


THE CAMPAIGN GUIDE. 


A Handbook for Unionist Speakers. IMPERIAL AND HOME 
AFFAIRS. ELECTION PROBLEMS. THE FISCAL QUESTION. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Times. —‘* We can recommend the ‘Campaign Guide.’... A 
noteworthy contribution to the Campaign literature. . . . Well known 
and appreciated.” 

Scotsman.—‘*The book, which has been more than once to a 
large extent rewritten and always kept abreast of the main currents 
of contemporary political history, is in this new edition brought 
down to a quite recent date. . . . The handbook remains an invaluable 
book of reference for electioneering purpose.” 

Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ A work which has done yeoman service for 
Unionist speakers in the past, and is not likely in the future to lose a 
particle of its value.” 

Banffshire Journal.—‘ Unionist politicians could find no more 
authoritative handbook than the Guide. Its quiver is full of piercing 
arrows.” 

Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 1o Castle Street. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT &CO., Ltd. 


CARADOC; 
Or, The Church in the Sands. 
10s. net. (8th hundred.) 
“An Epic of the Britons, by SAMPSON WATERS, B.A. 
Basrieter-et-Law. The historical introduction has 
newspaper that has reviewed the book. 


hha WATERS, c/o Saturpay Review, 10 King Street, Covent 


A STRIKING NEW WORK FOR MODERN THINKERS. 


THE WAY OUT 


By LAMPADEPHOROS, 4 xthor of “ From December to December.” 

Being a Mental -utobiographv of Constructive Philosophy. 

Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. net (4y ost, 6s. 4d.). Please write por Prospectus. 
LONDON: .ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C, - 


STANLEY PAUL’S 


NEW 6s. NOYELS 


THE SUBMARINE GIRL. 
EDGAR TURNER. 

DUNDEE COURIER.—“ A stirring romance.” 

T/MES.—“ A tale of fantastic adventure about an American 
with a submarine, who, after wild work in London, sets off to 
Japan with a kidnapped Russian and a girl as lively as she is 
beautiful, and meets a phantom ship.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Mr. Turner has excelled himself in his 
latest romance.” 


THE ROSE OF DAUPHINY. 
PHILIP L. STEVENSON. 


TIMES.—‘* Mr. Stevenson, who is winning an honourable 
place among the school of Mr. Stanley Weyman, knows how to 
vary the theme, and in ‘The Rose of Dauphiny’ he gives us a 
spirited story in which the interest never flags.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“* Diane’ is a delightful 
heroine and ‘ Roquelaure’ a vigorous hero.” 


GOLDEN APHRODITE. 
WINIFRED CRISPE. 


Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased to accept a 
copy of this new novel. 


TROPICAL TALES. 
DOLF WYLLARDE. 


The difficult art of telling a short story well has no better 
exponent than Dolf Wyllarde at her best, and ‘‘ Tropical Tales ” 
is an excellent presentment of her art. 


LOVE BESIEGED. 
CHARLES E. PEARCE. 
A Romance of the Residency in Lucknow. 


OTHER NEW Gs. NOVELS IN DEMAND. 


THE VORTEX FRED WHISHAW 
STRANGE FIRE CHRISTOPHER MAUGHAN 
THE GHOST PIRATES W. HOPE HODGSON 
TROUBLED WATERS HEADON HILL 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S LATEST BOOK. 
FATAL THIRTEEN. 


Published in the first instance at Is. net. (Library Edition in 
cloth, 2s. net.) 


Have you read 


“BILLICKS”? 


A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK’S New Humorous Book. 2s, 6d. net. 


MR. ALFRED H. MILES. 
New Series. 
384 pages, beautifully bound, fully gilt, 5s. each. 


A BOOK OF BRAVE BOYS. 


SCHOOLMASTER says :—‘‘ We have nothing but praise for 
this handsome volume. Here are thirty-three stories of courage 
and heroism in history and modern life, told by well-known 
writers. There could hardly be a book more interesting to the 
thoughtful boy, or one more conducive to the fostering in him of a 
manly spirit. It is handsomely bound, with gilt edges, while the 
printing, paper, and illustrations are beyond question. We should 
like to see ‘A Book of Brave Boys’ brought within reach of every 
young reader in the country.” 


A BOOK OF BRAVE GIRLS. 


FIRST REVIEW.—“Skilfully edited by Mr. Miles, this 
volume, in its handsome binding, should prove of the utmost 
service to teachers desirous of selecting not only an attractive but 
a thoroughly sound and useful reward book. A collection of some 
three dozen true stories of courage and heroism by such well-known 
authors as Everett Green, Mary E. Wilkins, Alice Jackson, and 
others. Every story is a good one—many of them of thrilling 
interest and all abounding in stirring pen The book is freely 
illustrated also, thus adding another point in its favour, so that we 
— no hesitation in commending it as a real good book for our 
girls.’ 


London: STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s Inn. 
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From List 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Memorial dition. 


In 25 or 27 Handsome Volumes. Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net per volume. Limited 
to 1,500 copies. Subscriptions taken for sets only. Including nineteen chapters of 
“Celt and Saxon,” an unfinished novel; besides numerous poems and prose pieces 
never before printed. One volume will be devoted to the alterations made by the author 
in the texts of his writings. A specially attractive feature will consist of 


ABOUT 60 ILLUSTRATIONS IN PHOTOGRAVURE. 
FOUR VOLUMES will be PUBLISHED BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 


SHERIDAN. HOGARTH’S’ WANDERINGS INTHE 
LONDON. ROMAN CAMPAGNA. 
*¢A brilliant achievement.” BY BY 

Pall Mall Gazette. 
“‘ Two admirably written and finely illus. H. B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. RODOLFO LANCIANI. 


trated volumes. ”—Oxé/ook. 


‘«Two handsome racy volumes.” Odserver. Illustrated. 21s. net. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
BRITAIN AT BAY. THE GIRLHOOD OF 
By SPENSER WILKINSON. 6s. net. 
«« A masterly presentment of the dangers that beset the British QUE EN ELIZABETH. 
State.”—7 he Zimes. A Narrative in Contemporary Letters. By F. A. MUMBY. 
With an Introduction by R. S. RAIT, M.A. Illustrated. 


Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF ** An exceedingly interesting and attractive narrative.” — G/ode. 
A SILVER FOX. 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. Illustrated. 


58. net. THE BOOK OF CUPID: 


Thompson Seton can’t be beaten.” —Punch. 
Being an Anthology With an 
Introduction by HENRY N BOLT, and 25 Illustrations 
THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT by The LADY HYLTON. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
IN ENGLISH POETRY. = 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. Deny 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. ORDINARY PEOPLE. 


‘‘ The most interesting book that has been placed in my hands 
for a long time.” —Saturday Review. A New Novel by UNA L. SILBERRAD. 6s. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. 


Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM. to. I5s. net. 


N.B.—‘*QUITE IN HIS BEST FORM.”—Guardian. BEST of Mr. Rackham’s work.”—-Westminster Gazette. 
“HIS BEST WORK.”—Daily News. ‘*THE MOST IMPOSING of the books published this autumn with drawings 


by Mr. Rackham is Grimm’s Fairy Tales.” —Literary World. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 


By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
With 40 Full-page Plates in Colour and numerous Drawings in the Text by 
W. LEE HANKEY. 
4to cloth, 15s. net ; Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies, 42s. net. 
‘Messrs. Constable offer an illustrated edition of Goldsmith’s famous poem which has probably never been sur for the 


quality of its illustrations. The illustrator brings to the work much more than merely artistic skill and taste. e has steeped 
himself in the quiet charm of that imaginary but very real little English village, and in the touching simplicity of the little events 


that mean so much to its inhabitants. . . NO DAINTIER CHRISTMAS PRESENT COULD BE GIVEN TO ANYONE 
THAN THIS.”—Daily Telegraph. 
CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. LONDON, W.C, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


The Valuable of the of the late THOMAS 
AKLEY, Editor 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION (by order of the Executrix), at their House, 


Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, and 
at 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable collection 
t Walkley, Esq., L.R.C.P., Editor of The 


ark Gate, S.W. 
may be had of Messrs. Potter, 


Kilvington (Solicitors to the Retate), 120 Queen Victoria Street, 
Auctioneers. 


Engravings, Drawings, and Mezzotint Portraits. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
NDAY, December 6, 1909, at x o'clock precisely, ENGRAV- 
INGS, ” including the property of a gentleman, comprising engravings and —_- 

Old including Aldegrever, H. S. Beham, A. Direr, encz, 
properties, Mezzotint Portraits after Sir Re 
L. F. — Sir G. Kneller, T. Gainsborough, A. Ramsay, G. 
. A. Shee, and in proof states; and a few Fancy Subjects after 
. B. Cipriani, A. w. Bigg, R. estall, F. Wheatley, G. Morland, 

and others. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


ILLUMINATED and other MANUSCRIPTS, and valuable and rare 
PRINTED BOOKS. 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will at their House, No. 13 Street, 


trand, W.C., December 9, and following day, at 1 o'clock 
Precisely other MA ANUSC RIPTS and VALUABLE 
and RE BOO Ss, ig Illuminated Horz, Bibles, Psalters, Missals, 


risin 
etc. — Fine of Of the De De Proprietatibus Heymon on St. Paul's 
les, the py Greek and Latin Classical Authors, etc.—Series of Early 
loodcut Titles, Printer’s Marks, Armorial Devices, Borders, Alphabets, etc.— 
Early Printed Books with Woodcuts—Rare Books and Tracts Relating to America 
—Fine Illustrated Works—A Series of First Editions of the Writings of Charles 
Dickens, and other Modern Authors —County Histories and Local Topography, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The LIBRARY of PRINTED BOOKS and Illuminated and other MANU- 
SCRIPTS of the late William Wheeler Smith, Esq., of New York City, U.S.A. 


M tense SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
13 


will SELL by AUCTION "(by order of the Executors), at their House, 
" a Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, December 13, and three 
Bat 1 o'clock the LIBRARY of Ancient and Moderna 
PRINTED and Foreign), and Illuminated and other 
SCRIPTS of the late William Wheeler Smith, Esq., of New York Cit U.S.A., 
prising manuscript and printed Horz of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth turies— 
Sle did illuminated manuscripts of Comestor’s Historia Scolastica, in French, and 
de Guileville’s Trois Pelerinages—Early printed books with woodcuts —A series of t 
various editions of the Dances of Death and of the emblems of Alciat and others— 
Works on the History of Printing and —— phy —Series of American Literary 
Books—Works on Architecture and ine Books, 
tions de Luxe—A nearly complete the Writings of Dr. T. F. ibdin— 
Specimens of the first Continental printers, Caxton’s Polychronicon, &e., many in 
fine original and modern bindings. 


May be viewed Two Days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE RE-UNION MAGAZINE. 


Comprehension not Compromise. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 
RE-UNION NOTES. 
THE COMING OF THE LORD AND THE RE-UNION OF HIS 
CHURCH. Enric H. Osmunp Coorer. 
ONE BODY, ONE SPIRIT. Right Rev. BisHor Gavt. 
BACK TO CHRISTIANITY. Father Bernarp VauGuan, S.J. 
CORPORATE RE-UNION. Rev. Spencer Jones. 
OLD CATHOLICISM. Rev. Montacu R. BuTLER. 
RE-UNION WITH NON-EPISCOPALIANS. Rev. G. B. Howarp. 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL POSITION IN SCOTLAND. II. F.C. Eerus. 


PROSPECTS OF RE-UNION IN SCOTLAND. Rev. Professor James. 
Coorer, D.D., Litt. 


THE INVISIBLE CHURCH OF CHRIST. Hazotp Baytey. 
THE STAR OF EPIPHANY. Rev. Forses Paittirs. 
REVIEWS. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRICE 64. NET OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


COPE & FENWICK, 16 CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 


The December number of THE BOOK 
MONTHLY is a handy Guide to the 
best Xmas Gift Books. It is Published 
by 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, 


and costs Sixpence. 


BY gunee OF THE EXECUTORS 
W. J. BLUNDELL, Deceased. 
Removed for Qumtend of Sale from CROSBY HALL, CROSBY. 


HE FIRST PART of the Contents of this OLD 
HISTORIC MANSION will be offered for Sale by Auction by 


JOHN R. OWEN, 


On WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, the 1sth, 16th, and_ 17th 
DECEMBER next, commencing at Eleven a.m. prompt, at the LAW 
ASSOCIATION ROOMS, COO -ST., LIVERPOOL. 

Amongst other articles briefly comprised are :— 
JEWELLERY. 


Gold gem rings, brooches, lockets, p | ecklets, valuable gold- 
mounted medallions, watches, chains and large miscellaneous 
ction. 


SILVER. 
Valuable antique centre-pieces and table decorations, Corinthian column candle- 
hot-water dishes and covers, pedestal, spirit and 


other .~ a caddies, silver and tortoiseshell sugar basins and cream jugs, 
cruets (table and breakfast), silver-handled A. ¥, cake ~ apostle spoons, 
and comfit boxes (part in enamel), and all table accessories of 


various periods 


P 
Old Sheffield antnees of cutlery 


LATE 
So fish, dessert, 
and fruit sets in cases, 


all requisites for a well-appointed 
CHINA 
Very and Imari vases and plaques, Dresden and 
Sevres figures and vases, chocolate cups, Chelsea, Crown, and Bloor tea and 
dinner ware, Wedgwood, Coaiport, Oriental, Davenport, Mortlock, and other 
examples from all the most famous factories and best periods. 
GLASS. 

A ruby Mortlock vase, 5 ft. 6} in. in height ; Bohemian tazzas, di: d 
service comprising decanters, finger-bowls, &c.; cut finger-bowls, ice dishes pow 
 Silver- cut frosted and engraved oblets, Black Forest and Damascened 

‘enetian flagons, and perfume bottles, and all necessary tumblers, wines, liqueur 
glasses, custard cups, &c. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


a etchings, bed and table linen, crockery, and sundry household neces- 


"The above will be on view at the Law Association Rooms, 14 Cook Street, 
Sivenpeds on Tuesday, December 14, from 11 to 4 o'clock. Admission by catalogues 
which will be decom for at 1s. each, to admit one Further Tag ee 
pow information can be obtained on application to the jm an 145 Dale Street, 
(Tel. 7585 Central), from Messrs. Guscotte, Bradbury, and 
Solicitors, No. 19 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


hl of S 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 


The attention of Executors, T; Solicitors, and Owners, who may be desirous 
of selling Works of Art, of Art, ay —_ Old Silver, ——. 


Id Furs, ~~ 
and other Valuables, is drawn to M Git Lace, Fens, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


Auction GaLLerigs, 9 Conpurr Street, anp W. 
which are Opea Daily to receive goods intended = 


Insurance, owners are reminded 
& Rovurv’s dialed inventory and valuation of 
Country Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance Policies. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Umicopz and ABC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
Telephone: Cantrat 1s1s. Telephone: Mavrarr 360r. 


OOKS. BOOKS. BOOKS. Our New List, con- 
taining the most Noteworthy and Recent Books of the Year, and incl 
a large selection of Books for young folk, will be sent you post free on receipt 
name and address.—A. & F. Denny, 147 Strand, W.Cc. ders executed by return. 


ITERARY.—To persons of literary tastes. An 
t offers of investing in a new monthly magazine of literary 


prospects 
made we _ to:—S.K., clo May’s Advertising Agency, 29 
Row, W 


n Street, 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
GIVE THE BEST for and General Advice, 
Estimates, and all information fr 


of charge. Replies recei 
NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 

Onited Kingdom. Abroad, 

& Le 

One Year ,.. m 
Half Year ... oe 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 
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What the Unionist Press says of 


“ SATURDAY” 
HANDBOOK 


for Unionist Candidates, Speakers, and Workers. 


Th 


Edited by The Hon. GERVASE BECKETT, M.P., and GEOFFREY ELLIS. 


With a Letter from the Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., and 
special contributions by leading Unionists. 


Zimes.—“ The Unionist standpoint on all the leading questions of the day ably and pointedly set forth by prominent 
members of the party.” 


Daily Telegraph.—“ The SATURDAY REVIEW has done a genuine service not alone to the Party but to all who 
desire to form a fair and patriotic view of current topics.” 


Globe.—“ An invaluable vade mecum.” 


Manchester Courier.—“ Among all the hard work that is being done in various quarters on the Unionist side, it is 
pleasant to note one most useful move that has been made by the SATURDAY REVIEW. . . . Bound to be of sterling 
— to the vast army of Conservative and Unionist speakers and workers, and the even larger host of serious- 
min voters.” 


Yorkshire Post—“The Handbook differs in many respects from ordinary electioneering literature chiefly by the 
appeals it makes to the honesty and the intelligence of the electors. . . . An admirable compendium.” 


Scotsman.—“ A distinct service to the cause of Unionism.” 


Monmouthshire Evening Post— A most praiseworthy effort to help Unionists to help themselves. ... An 
authoritative exposition.” 


Glasgow Herald.—“ A respectable education to the mass of politicians, and a refreshment and reinforcement of all 
platform speakers.” 


Sheffield Daily Telegraph.—* A perfect mine of information.” 


- Guardian.—* Facts and figures are marshalled with excellent effect and cleverly arranged for easy and ready 
rence.’ 


Mr. BALFOUR says :—‘‘ The subjects chosen for treatment and the names of those who have 
written the various chapters make one feel quite confident of the magnitude of the service which the 
volume will render to those for whose benefit it has been compiled.” 


The Handbook Contains :— 


Ireland—The Rt. Hon. Walter Long, M.P. The New Finance—F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P. 
The Army—The Rt. Hon. George Wyndham, M.P. Agricultural Land—Viscount Helmsley, M.P. 
Tariff Reform—A, Bonar Law, M.P. India—The Earl of Ronaldshay, M.P. 
Urban Land—E. G. Pretyman, M.P. Social Legislation—Sir William Bull, M.P. 
Navy—Arthur H. Lee, M.P. Unemployment—The Hon. Claude Hay, M.P. 
The House of Lords—Lord Robert Cecil, K.C., M.P. The Budget—Arthur Baumann. 
Education—Sir William Anson, Bart., M.P. Foreign Affairs—Mark Sykes. 

The Imperial Problem—Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. Socialism—J. L. Garvin. 

Licensing—George Cave, K.C., M.P. The Position of the Church—Harold Hodge. 


The “Saturday” Handbook contains 150,000 words, set in good bold type and printed 
on paper which is at once thin and opaque. It can be carried in an ordinary jacket pocket. 


May be had of all Booksellers, 2/@ net, or post free 2/4@ direct from 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 10 King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 
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SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. ArnswortH Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 

A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff ; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of ‘‘ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


The work sums up 
in an accurate and yet 
a readable fashion the 
present state of know- 
ledge in Astronomy, 
Geology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, Zoo- 
logy, Biology, Physio- 
logy, Medicine and 
Surgery, Anthropo- 
logy, and Ethnology. 


Briefly, its object is 
to give a connected 
account of present-day 
science, with special 
reference to its in- 
fluence on modern life. 
Articles are included 
on :— 


The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 
Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Diseases. culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Heredity. The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The R6ntgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. | The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
The Properties of Radium. | The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons. 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 
ELEGANT .- SIMPLE ... IDEAL. 


CHURCH STREET, FORDINGBRIDGE, HANTs. 

“*Dear Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

“ At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as | had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

‘It is a book worthy to be found in a student’s treasures, and an ideal 
addition to his library. I hope it will receive the success it deserves. 


** Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE will be completed in six large and sumptuously 
bound volumes measuring 10x7 in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 
19 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. Volume III. is now ready. 4@~ namie on your 
Vol. IV. in a few days. Remaining 2 volumes quarterly. @ List of Sub 


ts It is only necessary to send 6/- with order to become Ofin Mopern Live as 
possessed of this truly wonderful work. Send attached 
Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. till the six volumes sre 


paid for. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
135 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’'S MAILS. 


ROM LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE NASLES 
at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR MARSEILLES, N. 
PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenve, Lonpon. 


For a to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch A E.C., or to 


EGYPT ® P. « O. 


THREE SERVICES WEEKLY FROM LONDON. 
Direct (11 Days) 


Friday 


Via Marseilles (5 Days) .. Thursday 11 A.M. 
Via Brindisi ... (109 hours) Friday ... 9 P.M. 
Handbook on application. 
322 LEADENHALL STREET, E.c. 
P, & 0. s. N. co. NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. LONDON. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE.—To SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


___Steamers ___ Service __London Southampton 

*CARISBROOK CASTLE | Royal Mail | 
DURHAM CASTLE ... Intermediate | Dec. 3 | Dec. 4 
ARMADALE CASTLE Royal Mail | Beas 

+ GERMAN pan i Intermediate Dec. 10 Dec. 11 


*®Via Madeira. § Via Teneriffe. + Via Las Palmas, Ascension, and St. Helena. 
MONTHLY DIRECT EAST AFRICAN SERVICE 
Toand from United Kingdom and Continent. 
Donald Currie and Co., Managers, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, EC. West End 
ies—Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, S.W., and Thos. Cook and Son, 
33 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne's | 


ONLY GENUINE 
Acts like a charm in oa 
DIARRH@A and DYSENTERY. 
Cuts short all attacks of mony with each 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA & PALPITATION. Tote. 
The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, be ey 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE. 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. 

It is by the leading Bridge Authority, and takes 

its name from the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” in 
which its chapters appeared. 


YOU CANNOT GIVE A BRIDGE PLAYER 
A MORE ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 


Published in white cloth, with gold cards, for 
Presentation purposes ; 


in green cloth for the Reference Shelf. 


Of all Booksellers, 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 
direct from the Office, 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


GENERAL MOTOR CAB. 


Tue Third Annual General Meeting of the General Motor Cab Company, 
Ltd., was held on Wednesday at Salisbury House, E.0., Mr. Davison 
Dalsiel (Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. Gordon) having read the usual notices, 

The Chairman said: You will all have received a copy of the 
balance sheet and profit and loss account, together with the directors’ 
report for the period ended July 31, 1909. I think you will all agree with 
me that the result is satisfactory. The profit for the year, after deducting 
directors’ fees general expenses, interest, law charges, advertising, &c., 
to 12s. 6d. this been set aside £6, 

® special reserve against rolling-stock (bringing this reserve up to 
£110,426 4s. 1d.), £7,208 Os. has been writes off for 
expenses, £57,160 16s. 8d. has been paid out in dividends (being the fix 
dividend of 7 per cent. on the Preferred shares), £9,199 0s. 6d. has been 
added to general reserve, being 10 per cent. on the net profit after payment 
of the Preference dividend, and £3,646 17s. 6d. has been set aside for 
directors’ commission, leaving, with the balance of £9,352 13s. 6d. brought 
*orward last year, a total net balance of £92,143 18s. 2d. This we propose 
to carry forward. When the intentions of the directors in this respect 
were made known, I was engeenees for the announcement made in 
several newspapers that the General Motor Cab Company had passed 
their dividend, and one important journal described it as “a severe 
blow.” It is quite needless for me to point out that we did not pass the 
dividend, that the Preference shares have received their fixed 7 per cent., 
and that we have received nothing but commendation from our share- 
holders for the conservative policy which is outlined in the proposal to 
carry forward the £92,143 18s. 2d. at our disposal. The year’s business of 
your Company has been entirely satisfactory, and you will realise this 
more particularly when I tell you that the large profit of £225,553 12s. 6d. 
has been earned with only a portion of the Company’s rolling-stock at 
work. We have already materially increased the number of cabs 
working, so that at present we have an average of about 1,850 running, 
and our receipts since the commencement of the pam financial year 
show a substantial increase over the same period last year. It must be 
borne in mind that many difficulties present themselves in the establish- 
ment of an entirely new business such as this. We are gradually, but 
surely, approaching the desired end of having all our cabs employed. 
When this point is reached, we shall, without further capital expenditure, 
be earning no doubt largely increased revenue, so that welook forward to 
the future with satisfaction. It is quite possible that in the near future 
there may be some important developments in the motor-cab industry, 
not the least of which will be the introduction of the use of solid instead 
of pneumatic tyres. We are actually making exhaustive experiments with 
the Amans Pneumo Suspension, which promise well in this direction, and 
which, if they turn out as satisfactory as we have reason to hope they may, 
will have such a far-reaching effect upon your general expenditure in this 
respect that I almost hesitate to go into too much detail. It will be 
sufficient if I say that your expenditure in pneumatic tyres alone last 
year amounted to £100,982 17s. 9d., and for the current year, in consequence 
of the increased number of cabs, will probably reach nearly £200,000. 

I should like now to dwell upon our decision to recommend the carrying 
forward of the balance to the credit of the accounts. We consider that, 
having regard to the increasing competition, it is a wise policy to 
strengthen the resources of the Company in every possible way. It was 
only natural that, having shown the way in motor cabs, we should have 
imitators. It would seem that a great many people are under 
impression that they were especially put into the world to show other 
people exactly how motor-cab companies ought to be run; but I have 
already told you, and I am obliged to repeat it, that a motor-cab business 
can only be run successfully—and by “ successfully ” I mean as a dividend- 
earning concern—if it is run upon a large scale. It would be idle, of 
course, to ignore entirely the wild and totally unreliable stories which 
are constantly being circulated concerning the affairs of this oye 8 
I would not say they all emanate from the Stock Exchange or the Pa 
Bourse, but I am bound to say a rr many of them find a comfortable 
home within an area of a mile of these useful institutions. As I have 
already informed you, our cabs are maintained out of revenue. They are 
licensed only for one year at a time. At the end of each year they are 
overhauled and presented at Scotland Yard for re-licensing, and unless 
they are practically, both as to body and engine, in a condition of first 
efficiency, the licence is not granted. The statement that we are not running 
more cabs because the others are either in the repair shops or the 
scrap heap is a malicious slander. Certain Preference shareholders havé 
raised a point that in the consolidation of the old £1 shares into £4 shares 
their voting power was reduced proportionately by one-fourth. They have 
asked us to see whether this cannot be remedied, and I may say that, 

roviding there is nothing in the Trust Deed securing the Debentures to 
egally prevent this being carried out, we should support such a proposal, 
and that is being looked into by our solicitors. I have now a personal 
statement to make on behalf of the directors of the Company, which I 
feel sure will meet with your hearty approval. When this Company was 
originally formed, as you are no doubt aware, the Articles of Association 
provided that each director, in addition to his fixed fees, should receive 
& commission of 1 per cent. on the profits of the Company, after all 
standing charges had been made and after the Preference shares had 
received a dividend of 7 pr cent. When the United Motor Cab Company 
was amalgamated with this Company one of the conditions of the agree- 
ment between the two Companies was that the directors of the United 
Motor Cab Company should also become directors of the General Motor 
Cab Company. It was also deemed advisable that a managing Committee 
should be appointed, of which the shareholders did me the honour of 
electing me chairman, and, so that no additional burden should be thrown 
upon the Company in consequence of the creation of this Committee, the 
directors themselves agreed that the 1 per cent. to which they were 
individually entitled should be cut down to } per cent., the remaining 
} per cent. to be specially set aside to remunerate the managing Committee 
or their special services. It was thus, at the creation of the managing 
Committee, that the cost of the managing Committee fell upon the 
directors themselves. I may say at once that when these arrangements 
were made the important financial consequences to the Company were not 
taken into sufficient consideration, and while the directors and the 
managing Committee have every right, legally and morally, to exact that 
which is properly their due, they have decided quite voluntarily to make 
a sweeping reduction in their fees. Under the new arrangement the 1 per 
cent. which the directors are entitled to by the Articles of Association 
is reduced permanently to } per cent., the managing Committee being 
paid a fixed remuneration for their services. The principle of in- 
teresting directors in the result of the business which they conduct is 
not an unwise one so long as that interest is not carried beyond the bounds 
of reason. The percentage to which the directors are entitled in this 
case under the Articles is in their opinion too high. The reduction the: 
have voluntarily made brings the total amount down to a reasonable and, 
I may say, & modest basis. This voluntary act on their part has reduced 
the expenses of the Company in the present balance sheet by about £10,000, 
and with the very possible increase in the Company’s profits in the future 
the saving will automatically become larger. As some of your direetors 
are not seeking re-election to-day, and as legally they would have been 
fully entitled to claim the full amount due to them, I think you will 
approve the course they have taken. Let me say in conclusion that my 
umbition—and it is shared by my colleagues on the Board—is to place this 
Company upon a financial basis which will earn the commendation of the 
most exacting advocates of careful administration and, at the same time, 
prove worthy of an enterprise of such great importance. You have a 
business in the future of which you may, in my opinion, have full confi- 
dence. The motor-cab business has come to stay. 


Mr. Mamelsvors seconded the adoption of the report, and the motion was 
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carried unanimously. 
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RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS 


HE first Books printed in the Riccardi Fount, specially designed by Mr. Herbert P. Horne for The 

Medici Society, are NOW, or will immediately be, PUBLISHED. The Society cannot doubt that 

THE RICCARDI FOUNT will be as immediately accepted for the FINEST MODERN TYPE YET 

DESIGNED as The Medici Prints have been recognised for the “truest facsimiles yet invented.” The 

detailed prospectus, printed in the RICCARDI PRESS TYPES, will be sent post free on application to 
Mr. Lee Warner, at 38 Albemarle Street, W. 


THE STORY OF GRISELDA 


Being the Tenth story of the Tenth day from the “ Decameron” of Boccaccio, translated by J. M. Rigg. 
Printed on Batchelor hand-made paper (9} x 64), edition limited to 500 numbered copies, bound in Michalet 
grey wrapper, 5s. net; or in limp vellum, with silk ties, 12s. 6d. net. Also 12 copies printed on vellum 
(ro for sale), bound in limp Kelmscott vellum, silk ties, 42s. net. | Published. 


THE SONG OF SONGS WHICH IS SOLOMON’S 


Reprinted after the Authorised Version by permission, and illustrated with 10 plates reproduced in colour by 
THE MEDICI PROCESS after the water-colour drawings by W. RUSSELL FLINT. Printed on hand- 
made Riccardi paper (10} x 73), edition limited to 500 numbered copies, bound in Michalet grey boards, 
canvas back and paper label, #2 2s. net, or in limp vellum, silk ties, £2 12s. 6d. net. Also 17 copies 
printed on vellum (15 for sale), bound in limp Kelmscott vellum, gold lettering, silk ties, with duplicate set 
of the Plates, mounted, in cloth portfolio, £12 12s. net. [December 8. 


THE THOUGHTS OF THE 


EMPEROR MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS 


Translated by George Long, with 12 Plates reproduced in colour by THE MEDICI PROCESS after the 
water-colour drawings by W. RUSSELL FLINT, and an engraved title after the design by Noel Rooke. 
Printed on hand-made Riccardi paper (10} x 7}), edition limited to 500 numbered copies, bound in 
Michalet grey boards, canvas back and paper label, £2 12s. 6d. net, or in limp vellum, silk ties, £3 3s. net. 
Also 17 copies printed on vellum (15 for sale), bound in limp Kelmscott vellum, gold lettering, silk ties, 
with duplicate set of Plates, mounted in cloth portfolio, £15 15s. net. [December 10. 


Copizs PRINTED ON VELLUM.—But few of these remain: Orders will be executed in strict rotation as received, 
preference being given only to Subscribers to the entire series of Riccardi Press Books. 


*,* The Original Water-Colour Drawings by Mr. W. Russell Flint, illustrative of “ The Song of Solomon” 
and “The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius,” are on Exhibition at The Medici Galleries, 38 Albemarle 
Street, W., until December 24. Admission Free on presentation of visiting card. 


NATIONAL LOAN EXHIBITION: GRAFTON GALLERIES. 


The Medici Society has pleasure in announcing that a small series of Medici Prints (in the colours of the 
Originals) will in due course, and by the gencrosity of their owners, be issued after selected pictures in this 
Exhibition. “ Prints like these,” says the BURLINGTON MaGazine for October, 1909, “ which are at once true in 
general effect and will stand the test of the microscope in their details, can never be superseded.” Subscribers to 
these Prints may therefore be assured of possessing the most faithful replicas that can be obtained of these great 
pictures. They may also be assured that “nothing of the kind so good or so cheap” (the BuRLINGTON 
MacGazine) will be obtainable otherwise than in these Medici Prints. Finally, since in consideration of the 
nee to reproduce these pictures, Zhe Society will make Special Contributions to the National Gallery Fund, 

ubscribers will, incidentally, aid the prime object with which the above Exhibition has been organised. 


Negotiations with owners being still in progress, ‘he complete list of these reproductions is delayed, but 
will be sent post free, so soon as ready, to all who shall have registered their names with The Society for that 
purpose. Special terms will then be offered to subscribers to the entire Series. The following wil/ in any case 
be published in due course and will be executed in England by English workers :— 


GAINSBOROUGH. “Gainsborough Dupont.” Colour surface about 18 x 16 in. Published 
price not exceeding 17s. 6d. net. (By permission of Sir Edgar Vincent, K.C.M.G.) 


GIORGIONE (7?) “Portrait of a Young Man.” Colour surface about 24 x 18 in. 
Published price not exceeding 25s. net. (By permission of the Honble. E. Wood, Temple Newsam.) 


TITIAN (?) “Portrait of a Man.” Colour surface about 24x1%in. Published price 
not exceeding 258. net. (By permission of Sir Hugh Lane.) 


Although the above cannot be published for some little while, no more acceptable present, to young or old, 
can be imagined than an order on The Medici Society for their reproductions after one, or the Series, of 
these supreme examples of painting. Photographs of all may be seen at The Medici Galleries, where Medici 
Prints after notable works by the same Artists may be inspected as “ specimens,” and suitable frames may be 
selected. Inquiries by post will command immediate attention. 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to THE MEDIC! SOCIETY, LIMITED, 
38 ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Co. Lrv., 5 New-street Sq E.C., and Published by Racinacp Wessrer Pace, at the Office, ro King Street, 
in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of Londoa.—Saturday, 4 Decemb 
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